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A CITY PASTORAL. 
BY JAMES HENDRY. 


Look down, white summer moon, look down 
From out thy place of starry quiet ; 

See ! where the red lights of the town 
Throb through the midnight riot. 


There, on the still slope of the night, 
Thy stars about thee touched with pallor, 
How seems it from that deep, calm height, 
This coil of human squalor? 


Thy soft clear radiance slants the street, 
Sifts down these dark, unhappy places ; 
Shines, through the gas-glare and the heat, 

On haggard, sin-grimed faces, 


Say, since thy climbing slackens where 
Orion may not follow after, 

Say, dost thou hear strike on the air 
Shrieks, ravelled up with laughter ? 


O summer moon, how looks it then, 

Seen from these dusk-soft, dreamy levels ? 
Doth it not cross thy calm that men 

Reel, maddened into devils ? 


Nay: though a woman’s shriek yet shrills, 
In stifled echoes down this alley, 

Thy white flame tops the twilight hills 
High in a northern valley. 


Sure it is peace to look upon 

Thy slow light sloping down the passes ; 
Gleams of thy going on grey stone, 

With shimmer on wet grasses, 


Thy presence keeps the quiet sky; 

Thy glimmered light goes on the meadows, 
Where drowsy sheep together lie 

Silent beside their shadows, 


So, while the valley seems to swim 
Spacious beneath thy loosened splendor, 

There spreads a sound of evening hymn, 
Treble, and clear, and tender, 


With children’s voices; and the song 
Is that old Galilean story 

Which Bethlehem’s shepherds heard the throng 
Chant, in the sudden glory. 


* Peace and good-will o’er all the earth” 
Along the moon-lit slope is drifted, 
By voices at a cotter’s hearth, 
On northern hills, uplifted. 


And thou art 4eve, white summer moon, 
Radiant above this city’s riot ; 
Thou who hast heard the children’s tune 
Drift on that valley’s quiet. 
Good Words. 


THE RUIN. 


BEFORE my mind an old-world vision grows, — 
Dim aisles, bright altars, priests, a rev’rent 
throng, — 
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Where now o’er crumbling walls clouds sail 
along. 

Through yonder time-touched arch no splendor 
glows, — 

Its stone-spun frame the shelt’ring hills en- 
close. 

Those mournful shafts, enclasp’d by ivies 
strong, 

When echoed they the final strong-voiced song, 

Or mutely witness’d sacrilegious blows ? 

*Twixt earth and sky I see the dwindled men 

Working for God ; beneath, the master-mind, 

Whose boundless artist-soul no creed can bind, 

Planning undying fame with rule and pen. 

His tomb lies shadow’d by yon buttress gray: 

Go, muse how men, and all men’s words, de- 
cay. 


Spectator. W. H. HARPER, 


AT THE PIT-MOUTH. 


*NEATH yon bleak hills that spread across the 
shire, 

Like earth-waves heaved by some convulsion 
strong, — 

Where shrubs refrain from flower and birds 
from song, 

And daily riseth smoke, and nightly fire, 

And burrowers in the blackness never tire, — 

In the mine’s jagged pathways sleeps a throng 

O’er whose prone bodies Death hath swept 
along, 

While at the pit-mouth roars their funeral 
pyre. 

Grind with thine heel yon ant-hill ; crush their 
town, 

And, stooping, mark swift journeyings to and 


ro. 

Why doth the Unseen deal so fierce a blow, 

Strives he in doubt’s dark sea our faith to 
drown? 

O preacher! quoting texts with soothing zest, 

Whispered yon emmets : “ All is for the best”? 


Spectator. W. H. HARPER. 


AN HELLESPONT OF CREAM. 


IF there were, O! an Hellespont of cream 

Between us, milk-white Mistress, I would swim 

To you, to show to both my love’s extreme, 

Leander-like, — yea, dive from brim to brim. 

But met I with a butter’d pippin-pie 

Floating upon’t, that would I make my boat, 

To waft me to you without jeopardy : 

Though sea-sick I might be while it did float. 

Yet if a storm should rise, by night or day, 

Of sugar snows or hail of care-aways, 

Then if I found a pancake in my way, 

It like a plank should bear me to your quays, 

Which having found, if they tobacco kept, 

The smoke should dry me well before I slept. 
An Old Sonnet. John Davies of Hereford. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
POLITICS IN THE LEBANON. 

THE attitude assumed by France, in 
regard to the recent appointment of a 
successor to Rustem Pasha as governor- 
general of the Lebanon, has differed so 
widely from that of the other five Euro- 
pean powers who are co-signatory with her 
to the Reglement du Liban, that she can 
scarcely be surprised if the nature of her 
pretensions in that province are exam- 
ined, or the methods to which she has 
resorted in order to sustain them are criti- 
cised. Indeed, the blatant character of 
her diplomacy would almost lead one to 
suppose that it was designed to court in- 
quiry, and to challenge criticism, were it 
not that another more obvious, though 
scarcely more reasonable, motive is easy 
to find. After the Egyptian fiasco, the 
amour propre of the nation required sat- 
isfaction, not merely in the remote and 
inaccessible parts of the world in which 
itis now being sought, but especially in 
that Turkish province, contiguous to 
Egypt, to which some of the most cher- 
ished traditions of French policy have at- 


tached ever since the days of the Crusades 


and King Louis of saintly memory. Par- 
tant pour la Syrie, though Napoleonic, 
is an air which never fails to find a re- 
sponse in the breasts of the most rabid 
republicans, just as the most ardent per- 
secutors of the faith in France become its 
most devout champions in the Lebanon, 
and the identical monks whom they have 
violently expelled from their monasteries 
at home are féted and honored by the 
officials of the government which ejected 
them, so soon as they have transferred 
their obnoxious personalities to those 
religious retreats which contribute their 
picturesque interest to the wild valleys of 
“the Mountain.” Questions of religion 
and dynastic prejudices fade alike from 
the Gallic mind before the absorbing fas- 
cination of the predominant influence of 
France in Syria; but in order to arouse 
the national enthusiasm, a noisy fanfare 
of political and diplomatic trumpets is 
necessary. Hence it was that, in April 
last, the Marquis de Noailles was in- 
structed to inform the Porte that, unless 
on the 24th of that month, which was the 
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day on which Rustem Pasha’s term of 
office expired, that functionary did not 
leave the country — the government of the 
province being put in commission until 
his successor was appointed — the French 
government would seriously consider the 
expediency of a rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

The fact that this was a pure piece of 
bounce, which the Porte treated with con- 
temptuous indifference by continuing 
Rustem Pasha in his governorship until 
the 6th of the following June, naturally 
did not strike the French imagination so 
much as the threatitself. It was a public 
announcement on behalf of the republic 
to ali Europe that it exercised rights and 
enjoyed privileges in Syria which the 
other co-signatory powers did not, and it 
called attention to the fact that circum- 
stances might arise when France would 
be prepared to go to war in defence of 
those rights and privileges. Coming after 
the virtual extinction of her influence in 
Egypt, it was a decided relief to have let 
off this political firework, and it was suffi- 
ciently applauded by the nation to inspire 
a certain amount of confidence in the gov- 
ernment. There was another public, 
however, upon whom this announcement 


‘was calculated to produce a powerful 


effect, and this was none other than that 
of Syriaitself. For years past the French 
diplomatic representatives in the Lebanon 
had been exciting the popular mind, 
through clerical agents under their con- 
trol, to look forward to the expiry of Rus- 
tem Pasha’s term of office as to the in- 
auguration of a new era, when Maronite 
predominance would be secured, and 
when the governor-general, who would be 
a French nominee, would be their willing 
instrument; and with a singular lack of 
adroitness they contrived so to narrow tie 
issue between Rustem Pasha and his 
traducers, that the justification of the 
former, or the triumph of the latter, 
hinged entirely upon the man who should 
finally be forced by France upon the Porte 
for the appointment. In other words, 
Rustem Pasha had represented the prin- 
ciple of impartial and just administration, 
and had steadily resisted the Maronite 
pretensions backed by France, where they 
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were contrary to the Reglement. The 
appointment of a nominee of France 
meant the defeat of the sultan himself in 
the person of his governor-general; it 
meant the dismissal of every one of the 
officials who had served under him; it 
meant the complete reversal of his policy, 
and the transference of the supreme au- 
thority of the Lebanon into the hands of 
the French consul-general and two or 
three Maronite bishops. 

When the bold announcement was 
made that France would insist upon Rus- 
tem Pasha’s retirement on the day his 
term of office expired, the clerical party 
considered the victory won, and were only 
prevented from celebrating it with insult- 
ing manifestations by the determined 
attitude of the pasha, who gave them to 
understand that so long as he remained 
in power he would not shrink from the 
most uncompromising exercise of his au- 
thority. 

As time went on and the emptiness of 
the French threat became apparent, a se- 
cret uneasiness took possession of the 
minds of those who had pinned their faith 
to its fulfilment, and when Nasri Bey, the 
French candidate, was unceremoniously 
thrust aside by the Porte, with the con- 
sent of the powers, as one utterly disqual- 
ified by inherent incapacity for so impor- 
tant a position, no less than by his well- 
known ultra-clerical tendencies, French 
influence received a blow which might 
have been avoided, had a less ostenta- 
tious attitude at the outset been assumed 
at Constantinople, had a more reasonable 
candidate been proposed, and had the 
expectations of the Maronite clergy not 
been unduly worked up by a long course 
of intrigue which it was evident. might 
now recoil upon themselves. For it is 
not to be supposed that the Turkish gov- 
ernment was ignorant of the nature of the 
clerical campaign which had been entered 
upon by certain Maronite bishops at 
French instigation against Rustem Pasha, 
or of the activity which had recently been 
exhibited by accredited agents in Syria. 
It was perfectly well known that the ob- 
ject of Major de Torcy’s mission to that 
country three years ago had been to ob- 
tain from the Metanalis and Ansaryiis, 
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numbering together about four hundred 
thousand souls, a petition to come under 
French protection; that this officer, 
through a major in the French army, trav- 
elled in the uniform of a Turkish mushir, 
or full general, thus imposing upon the 
country people, and claiming for himself 
honors corresponding to his supposed 
rank from caimakanys and small ignorant 
local officials. This mission was fol- 
lowed, eighteen months ago, by the 
French consul-general, who entertained 
the Metanali chiefs, and openly prom- 
ised them the support of France under 
certain contingencies. Since then, in 
order to discredit Rustem Pasha’s gov- 
ernment, both Maronites and Metanalis 
in different parts of the country, sure of 
French protection, organized themselves 
into brigand bands, and the French news- 
papers contained telegrams from Syria, 
dwelling upon the disturbed state of the 
country, and containing the most exag- 
gerated and utterly false accounts of the 
terror which reigned among the Chris- 
tians. Fortunately neither Rustem Pasha 
nor Hamdi Pasha, the vali at Damascus, 
were men to be trifled with, and so far, 
the policy which suceeded so well with 
Russia in Bulgaria, and with the Krou- 
mirs in Tunis, and which is again being 
attempted by the Russians in Armenia, 
has failed signally. 

In the face of these undisguised in- 
trigues, and of the pronounced and dimly 
veiled efforts which are being made at 
the present time by France in Syria to 
impress upon the population of all reli- 
gions that the manifest destiny of the 
country is its ultimate annexation to the 
republic, it was not unnatural that the 
personality of the successor to Rustem 
Pasha should be a matter of the utmost 
importance to the sultan. There was one 
man in the Turkish government service 
who, while he was eligible as being a 
Christian, had earned a character for loy- 
alty and for a stern and uncompromising 
impartiality in former important adminis- 
trative posts which eminently qualified 
him for the position now vacant; a man, 
moreover, of tried courage, and of a liter- 
ary and intellectual capacity rare among 
Turkish officials. This man was Wassa 
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Pasha, a Catholic Albanian, who was se- 
lected for the post from the first, though 
he was not put forward until the patience 
of the powers was exhausted by a series 
of impossible candidates, and the nomina- 
tion of Strecker Pasha, a German, alarmed 
the French into a hurried acquiescence. 
Moreover, the delay which had already 
been protracted over six weeks, during 
which time Rustem Pasha had continued 
to rule in spite of the threat of the French 
ambassador at Constantinople, was daily 
weakening the French position in the 
Lebanon, and an attempt to induce the 
Porte to reduce the term of office from 
ten years to three proved fruitless, and the 
only alternative now was to appear satis- 
fied with the new appointment and to 
make the best of it. It was still possible 
that the new governor-general might be 
open to blandishments, and might be cap- 
tured by official compliments and soft 
sawder. The consequence was that, at 
five o’clock on the morning of the 6th of 
June, the inhabitants of Beyrout were 
awakened out of their slumbers by a sa- 
lute of twenty-one guns, an hour when, 
according to all naval regulations, salutes 
are never fired, and they were still more 
surprised to find that the one in question 
proceeded from a French frigate, in honor 
of the steamer which was then entering 
the harbor with Wassa Pasha on board. 
As if still more to accentuate this effusive 
welcome to a Turkish official in Turkish 
waters, coming to assume a local official 
position to which he had been named by 
his sovereign, the captain of the frigate 
placed his launch at the disposal of the 
governor-general and endeavored to per- 
suade him to make his state landing in it. 
This offer was politely refused, and Was- 
sa Pasha landed in a proper manner two 
hours afterwards, under a salute of nine- 
teen guns from the Turkish battery. In 
the evening, the French frigate illumi- 
nated in honor of the joyful occasion. 
Meantime the clerical party had been 
privately warned to be moderate in their 
attitude, and not to make any of the de- 
mands with which it was intended to as- 
sail the new-comer, had he been, as was 
fondly hoped, a more pliable person. 
These consisted in, first, the dismissal of 





all the persons who had formed Rustem 
Pasha’s administration; a clean sweep of 
officials who had rendered themselves 
obnoxious during the term of Rustem 
Pasha’s able and impartial government, 
was the prime essential to the inaugura- 
tion of the new régime which had been 
provisional for so many months. But 
this demand, together with others which 
should advance the policy of France, was 
to be postponed until the new-comer 
should declare himself. This he promptly 
proceeded to do, in terms which were 
calculated utterly to extinguish whatever 
sparks of hope were still slumbering in 
the clerical breast. To the deputations 
of all sects and classes, to Druse chiefs, 
to Metanali sheikhs, to orthodox priests 
and Maronite bishops, Wassa Pasha held 
only one language, and boldly pronounced 
his intention —first, of respecting the 
sovereign rights of the sultan, and caus- 
ing them to be respected; secondly, of 
adhering strictly to the letter of the 72- 
glement, which be was bound to follow; 
thirdly, of applying to the administration 
of justice and the government of the peo- 
ple generally the principles of an absolute 
equality of rights, and of perfect and 
uncompromising impartiality to all nation- 
alities and religious sects; and, fourthly 
— but this was a hint delicately conveyed 
— he announced his intention of govern- 
ing himself, and of not allowing himself 
to be governed by anybody else. 

It will be seen from the foregoing sum- 
mary of the record of the last four months 
that France makes no secret of her politi- 
cal designs on Syria; that, in fact, partly 
to satisfy the national amour propre at 
home, and partly to increase her influence 
in the Lebanon, she has ostentatiously 
called public attention to them by claim- 
ing a position in regard to that country 
which differs from that of the other co- 
signatory European powers, and by insist- 
ing that the Porte should recognize her 
right to assume this distinctive attitude. 
Indeed, so little have her pretensions 
been disputed that many people are under 
the impression that special privileges 
were secured to her in the Aéglement du 
Liban, or some other international docu- * 
ment, and that she has some legal basis 
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to stand upon in her late determined 
efforts to extend her protecting zgis over 
the various sects and races in Syria. 
But no mention is made of France in this 
document, and the only protection which 
it is admitted by Europe that she has a 
right to exercise in the country is of a 
purely religious character, and has refer- 
ence to the Roman Catholic faith and to 
the Latin monasteries and holy places in 
Syria and Palestine. If Roman Catholic 
priests of any nationality have cause of 
complaint against the Turkish officials, it 
is not to the consular agents of their 
country, but to those of France that they 
appeal, and it is the French consul who 
comes to the rescue when Turkish sub- 
jects, if they happen to be Roman Catho- 
lics, are hindered in the exercise of their 
religion. But the fact that an Arab ora 
Syrian happens to be a Roman Catholic 
does not give hima right to French pro- 
tection, except where matters of his reli- 
gion are concerned; indeed, strictly 
speaking, the French authorities would 
have no right to interfere unless such 
interference was either sanctioned or ap- 
plied for by the papal delegate. ‘The func- 
tions of the papal delegate are to watch 
over the interests of all Christian sects 
owning spiritual allegiance to the pope. 
And outside of those sects, and of the 
purely religious matters which concern 
them, France has no rights of protection 
whatever. It is, therefore, to the papal 
delegate that the governor-general natu- 
rally appeals in all cases of religious 
dispute between Christian sects owning 
allegiance to the pope; and where that 
functionary does not consider the interests 
of his religion in peril, there can be no 
excuse for any action on the part of 
France. This is a position which is not 
only extremely embarrassing to a repub- 
lican government which violently repudi- 
ates at home the religion it so exclusively 
champions abroad, but it has the effect 
politically of limiting the scope of its in- 
fluence. The effort, therefore, of late 
— on the part of French officials has 

een to transform this religious protecto- 
rate into a political one, and extend it 
over as many of the communities and 
sects which compose the population of 
the country as possible. 

It is not to be wondered at that so com- 
plete a transformation of the character of 
the French protectorate in Syria should 
be viewed with dislike at Rome, and that 
unanimity of sentiment becomes impossi- 
ble between the papal delegate in the 
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the more especially as in all matters of 
dispute between the Maronite bishops 
and the papal delegate, the former have of 
late invariably been supported by France 
in their insubordination to papal authority. 
Among the higher Maronite clergy, two 
bishops have made themselves especially 
conspicuous by their opposition to the 
late governor-general, and by their in- 
trigues against his authority. Both of 
these have at different times refused to 
acknowledge the authority of Rome in re- 
ligious questions, generally arising out of 
mixed marriages, and which were re- 
ferred by the governor-general to the 
papal delegate for decision. And their 
grievance and that of the clerical party 
who adhere to them against Rustem 
Pasha, was that he supported the deci- 
sion of the delegate against the bishops. 
When France was under the Catholic 
régime of McMahon, this conduct on the 
part of the governor-general gave no of- 
fence; but since it has been succeeded 
by a free-thinking Cabinet the tendency 
of French policy has been to encourage 
the Maronites in their attitude of insubor- 
dination to Rome, with a view to chang- 
ing the purely religious character of the 
protectorate, which is limited in its scope 
and embarrassing from its inconsistency, 
into a political one; and now that Mos- 
lem heretical sects share the honors of 
this protectorate with Maronites and 
Melchites, it is evident that the pope and 
his delegate regard the attitude recently 
assumed by France in this country with 
almost as much disfavor as the sultan 
himself. The Latin Church has become 
aware that its interests are protected by a 
power treacherous and fundamentally hos- 
tile to it, and which only seeks to exploiter 
ecclesiastical insubordination to its own 
political ends. As,in a population of two 
hundred thousand Maronites, there are no 
fewer than eighty-two convents containing 
over two thousand monks and nuns, a 
mutiny has a large field to work in, and 
the result has been that among the Maro- 
nite clergy and people there are two, if not 
three parties; there are, first, the active 
leaders who rely upon the French and 
rebel against the authority both of the 
pope and the sultan, who aim at complete 
political control of the Lebanon, and who 
are at the head of the ecelesiastical hie- 
rarchy. Secondly, the clerical party, who 
desire to retain an attitude of entire sub- 
mission to Rome, who were perfectly sat- 
isfied with the rule cf Rustem Pasha; and 
thirdly, the Maronite peasantry, who only 


Lebanon and the French consul-general; desire peace and prosperity, and whe 
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were also entirely satisfied with the ad- 
ministration of the late governor-general 
because he protected them against exac- 
tion, not to say robbery, by their own 
clergy. The system of sending a sick 
man’s relations out of the room when he 
was in extremis, and then forging a will 
by which he left all his property to the 
Church, was one which Rustem Pasha set 
his face against. Again, the payment of 
bribes to bishops in cases of lawsuits in 
order that the judges might be influenced 
by spiritual authority to give the decision 
in favor of the briber, and many other 
abuses of a like nature, which had the 


effect of seriously diminishing episcopal, 


incomes, were put a stop to by Rustem 
Pasha, who thereby gained the good-will 
of the Maronite peasantry, whose silence 
during the more recent period has been 
the result of fear lest their ecclesiastical 
rulers backed by France should triumph, 
and their last state should be worse than 
their first, if they did not make to them- 
selves friends of the mammon of episco- 
pacy. That the papal delegate, in his 
effort to bring order into such a Church, 
should find his ally rather in the Turkish 
governor-general, when the latter is an 
honest man, than in the Maronite bishops 
and their French backers, is only natural. 
That a government which believes in noth- 
ing should lend the weight of its political 
influence and national prestige to encour- 
age insubordination against the Church 
which it is bound to protect, is more logi- 
cal than to protect the Church in which 
it disbelieves, and the political tour de 
force in which France is now engaged in 
Syria is to effect her escape from a posi- 
tion which is alike false morally and un- 
profitable materially, and exchange it for 
one which, if it is internationally illegal, 
is less hypocritical, and may be turned to 
most profitable account materially. 

It cannot be too often pointed out that 
the interests of the Maronite episcopal 
clique, supported by France, are diametri- 
cally opposed to the interests of the 
Church of Rome, as well as to those of the 
entire population of Lebanon. It is sim- 
ply an attempt on the part of an ambitious 
clerical oligarchy to govern a country con- 
taining seven different sects autocratically 
for their own political and pecuniary ben- 
efit, without any regard to justice, or to 
the rights of either of those other sects, or 
of their own priest-ridden population, from 
which at the present day they squeeze an 
admitted annual revenue of £70,000 ster- 
ling, to say nothing of clerical perquisites, 
the amount of which no man can tell. 





Not long since France increased her sub- 
sidy to the Maronite Church by fifty 
thousand francs annually — merely as a 
mark of sympathy and good-will, for infi- 
del republics cannot afford large donations 
for clerical purposes. It is evident that if 
the rule of the Maronite bishops became 
supreme — in other words, if a governor- 
general like Nasri Bey, who was their nom- 
inee, had been appointed —an outbreak 
among the other sects would have been 
inevitable. Neither the Druses, the Mos- 
lems, nor the Orthodox Greek could have 
tolerated the persecution to which they 
would in that case have been subjected; 
nor will they tolerate it, should the apathy 
of Europe ever allow the present policy 
of France to succeed in the Lebanon. 
The day that a governor-general rules 
that province at the behest of the Maro- 
nite bishops under the instigation and 
zgis of France, another massacre will 
occur like that of 1860, when fourteen 
thousand Christians perished, and which 
originated in the aggression of the Maro- 
nites upon the Druses. 

At present the peasant population of 
the Lebanon live in peace and harmony ; 
there is no ill-feeling among them; there 
is no reason why law and order should be 
disturbed, or why the country should not 
go on prospering during the ten years to 
come as it has during the ten that have 
gone by. That all classes of the popula- 
tion, except the small but influential clique 
of clerical amdbitieux already alluded to, 
were thoroughly satisfied with Rustem 
Pasha’s administration is evident from 
the series of ovations which have been 
showered upon him during the last weeks 
of his stay in the country, and especially 
now that they dare express tieir real feel- 
ings, on the part of that very Maronite 
population amongst whom he was sup- 
posed to be most unpopular. Never 
before has a governor-general left the 
country with such overpowering evidences 
of a widespread and well-deserved popu- 
larity. All classes and all religions have 
combined to do him honor, and to bear 
testimony to the success of an adminis- 
tration which had for its most salient 
feature the exile from the country of the 
episcopal ringleader of the clerical fac- 
tion —the man who, since his return to 
the country, has been more honored and 
saluted by the French than any other 
bishop in the country. It was impossible 
not to perceive in these cordial demon- 
strations in favor of Rustem Pasha a 
protest against Maronite supremacy un- 
der French auspices, and a hint to his 
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successor that the policy which would 
find most support in the country would 
be the continuation of that which the 
French government have so loudly, so 
bitterly, and so vainly complained against. 
If Europe, and more especially England, 
clearly understood that the triumph of 
French policy in Syria meant Maronite 
supremacy in the Lebanon, and that Maro- 
nite supremacy in the Lebanon meant a 
massacre of Christians which should af- 
ford the desired excuse for French military 
intervention, and the subsequent occupa- 
tion and final annexation of the country 
from Carmel to Aleppo, they would watch 
more narrowly the political progress of 
events in that country than they have been 
in the habit of doing. It is significan 
that the one European power which has 
shown some sign of life on the subject is 
Russia. A diplomatic note has just been 
handed to the Porte by the Russian gov- 
ernment upon the affairs of the Lebanon, 
calling attention to four points, in regard 
to which it alleged that the Réglement 
has been infringed by the Ottoman au- 
thorities. Although these are of minor 
importance, and can be explained as de- 
viations from the strict letter of the law 
which, have been forced upon successive 
governors as matters of convenience, 
while they in no way affect the principle 
of the Réglement, or work injustice or 
injury to any one, it is significant that, 
after having tolerated them in silence for 
so long, Russia should have chosen this 
critical moment for bringing them for- 
ward. 

It will be a subject for British diplo- 
macy to decide under what inspiration 
this action has been suggested; whether 
it is the result of an agreement with 
France, which includes both the Arme- 
nian and Syrian questions, under which 
Russia is to allow France perfect freedom 
in the prosecution of her designs in Syria, 
on condition that Russia meets with no 
opposition in the annexation of Armenia, 
and the advance of her eastern frontier 
almost to the confines of Syria. In that 
case it must be as an evidence of her will- 
ingness to assist France in the Lebanon, 
that she has handed in a note of her com- 
plaints in regard to the present mode of 
administering the province which should 
break the unanimity which has hitherto 
existed betwen all the powers, excepting 
France, on the subject, and strengthen 
the position of the latter power by reliev- 
ing her from that attitude of isolation 
which constituted her weakness; or this 
note may have been conceived in a sense 
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altogether hostile to France, as a re- 
minder on the part of Russia that she 
also has an important Christian Church 
—the Greek orthodox — of which she is 
the recognized protector, which counts a 
large number of adherents in the Leb- 
anon, but the members of which find 
themselves in a state of perpetual antago- 
nism to the Maronites, and who would 
undoubtedly be subjected to persecution 
and injustice should the policy of France 
triumph. Indeed, one of the points of 
complaint in the note is the partiality 
shown to the Maronites in certain ad- 
ministrative appointments, which, consid- 
ering that the French complain of the 
injustices heaped upon them by the late 
governor-general, forms a singular com- 
mentary on the general situation. As a 
matter of fact, the members of the Greek 
orthodox community were amongst the 
most enthusiastic of Rustem Pasha’s sup- 
porters. Whatever may have been the 
exciting causes of this note, whether it is 
meant as a reminder to France that Rus- 
sia has interests in Syria, and a policy in 
that country, and ulterior designs upon it, 
or whether it is the result of an under- 
standing with France, and intended as a 
support to her in her complaints of Leb- 
anon mal-administration, its appearance 
at this juncture is in the highest degree 
significant. It means something, and 
the manner of the development of the 
whole Eastern question turns upon what 
it means. 

It is of vital interest, not only to En- 
gland but to all Europe, to know whether 
this appropriation of territory is to take 
place under an amicable arrangement 
which is being entered into between the 
two powers, or whether they are going to 
fight over their spoils. In the former 
case it is possible that, with Russia at her 
back, France may seex to recover the 
prestige which she has /ost during the last 
two months, and escape from the humili- 
ating position in which she has been 
placed by the egregious failure of her pol- 
icy, by forcing on a crisis with as little 
delay as possible. If Wassa Pasha car- 
ries out his declared intention of govern- 
ing independently, and upon principles of 
justice and equality to all races and reli- 
gions, the position of the Maronite epis- 
copacy, who have swaggered so much in 
anticipation, will soon become unbearable, 
while that of France, by whom they have 
been compromised, will be no less intoler- 
able. Under these circumstances it is 
not to be wondered at if the exigencies of 
the situation should force her to seek an 
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alliance with Russia, and that the two 
questions of Armenia and Syria may arise 
simultaneously. Whatever apathy in re- 
gard to the fate of Armenia may reign in 
England, it is not likely that the country 
will be indifferent to the destiny of Syria 
and Palestine, for the pretensions of 
France embrace the whole of Galilee to 
Carmel and the mountains of Samaria, 
and, indeed, she has never repudiated 
designs on Jerusalem itself, though no 
power would dare openly to avow such an 
ambition. To judge by recent events in 
England, the British public seems to one 
who is not of it to be governed by senti- 
ment, and what it believes to be religious 
feeling, rather than by any considerations 
of practical policy. It is possible, there- 
fore, that they may be induced, by the 
sacred associations which attach to this 
country, to adopt a determined and even 
bellicose attitude, from which they would 
shrink on grounds of economy and hu- 
manity, if the question at issue merely 
involved the safety of our Indian posses- 
sions or our position as a great Asiatic 
power. 





From All The Year Round. 
ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. 


THE Count de St. Pol has revealed him- 
self in a new light. He presents himself 
as a formal suitor, and demands the hand 
of Hilda from her father. The count has 
seen Mr. Chancellor, who, he under- 
stands, has abandoned his pretensions. 
The old squire, although a little puzzled, 
for Hilda has not yet spoken to him about 
new arrangements —the old squire pro- 
fesses himself to be quite prepared to 
accept the count as a son-in-law, if Hilda 
really has a preference for him. Person- 
ally Mr. Chudleigh would prefer the count 
indeed, for he has no great liking for 
John Chancellor; but there are business 
matters to be considered, settlements and 
so on, as to which he does not see his 
way. The count explains that this action 
of his is only a preliminary. He is not 
yet five-and-twenty years of age, and al- 
though his father and mother are dead, 
yet he has an aged grandmother in Brit- 
tany whose consent must be obtained 
before he can marry. As the old lady is 
almost blind, very deaf, and obstinate be- 
yond expression, and as she is, moreover, 
extremely devout, it is quite possible that 
he may have some difficulty in persuading 


her to consent to his marriage with a for- 





eigner and a Protestant; but he is pre- 
pared to face these difficulties if he has 
the assurance that Miss Chudleigh will 
receive him favorably. And so Hilda is 
sent for by her father, who insists that 
she shall grant the count an interview. 
And this interview resulted in some 
embarrassment for Hilda. The count did 
his best to make his peace with her; he 
assured her that he had conceived a sud- 
den and violent passion for her, and that 
he meant to win her at any price. If his 
conduct had ever been rash and blame- 
worthy, the warmth of his passion must 
excuse it. It was vain for Hilda to tell 
him that her heart was entirely given to 
another; the count received her state- 
ments with politeincredulity. It was the 
custom of English young ladies, he be- 
lieved, to raise difficulties. Andas for this 
affection Miss Chudleigh spoke of, had it 
the sanction of her father? Hilda could 
not truthfully say that it had. Where- 
upon the count triumphantly rejoined that 
he was satisfied that it rested with him to 
kindle the great passion of her life — only 
let him have the opportunity of trying to 
please her. Hilda might tell him that he 
was only wasting his time, but that was 
his affair; he was quite content to waste 
his time in such a quest. On one point 
the count won Hilda’s good opinion — he 
declared that he was quite ready to shake 
hands, after the English fashion, with the 
man who had struck him, and to dismiss 
the matter from his mind, It was but a 
faithful bouldowg, said the count, who had 
bitten hard in defence of his mistress. 
Without feeling much cordial approval 
of the count’s estimate of my character, 
still I felt bound at Hilda’s request to 
accept the proffered olive-branch. The 
opportunity soon occurred, for Tom and 
I, who had settled ourselves in a comfort- 
able old-fashioned hotel, where we were 
completely at our ease, were presently 
pounced upon by our director, who had 
allkinds of plans for our entertainment. 
First of all there was a charming dinner 
arranged for this evening, and at the very 
house in which we were staying, the 
Hotel St. Pierre, the host of which was a 
brave garcon after the director’s own 
heart, with an enthusiasm for the history 
and antiquity of his town which it is quite 
rare to meet with. And the dinner to- 
night would inaugurate a grand salle 
Louis treize, which the director had just 
seen and pronounced exquisite. The 
selectest notabilities of Caen would be 
there, the chiefs of the garrison, some 
distinguished artists from Paris, the edi- 
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tors of one or two of the leading journals, 
and last, not least, cried the director with 
enthusiasm, our charming friend the 
Count de St. Pol. 

The promises of our director were 
abundantly realized. The dinner was 
charming, the guests in their best vein, 
and full of the liveliness that is the native 
growth of their country. 


Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleased with thyself whom all the world can 
please. 


And the sa//e was a marvel of unique 
antiquity; carved oak panels and dado, 
with buffets and presses elaborately 
wrought, and the faience of Nevers and 
Rouen all of the same period. Cinq Mars 
would have felt himself at home amoug us, 
except for the swallow-tai!s and_ shirt- 
fronts, which he would have considered, 
and perhaps justly, as dowdy garments 
for gentlemen, and Richelieu might have 
come and emptied a bottle with us, with- 
out causing much surprise. 

It was Tom’s notion to introduce Za- 
mora with her tambourine, to dance a 
gipsy dance and sing a song. The child 
pleased the critics, who were, perhaps, in 
acomplacent mood. But when our direc- 
tor told her little story, there was a gen- 
eral outcry that the Englishmen must not 
be allowed to provide for her. A general 
levy was made, and the amount placed in 
the hands of the director; and then and 
there the proprietor of the circus was 
summoned, who, when he appeared, de- 
clared himself willing to take charge of 
a child so powerfully recommended, and 
teach her all the mysteries of the ring. 
And so Zamora is in a fair way of realiz- 
ing her ambition; but she is a grateful 
little thing, and seems sorry to part with 
us 


When the party breaks up, some are for 
the préfecture, where there is an evening 
reception, while others adjourn to a neigh- 
boring café, and among these last Tom 
and myself, the Count de St. Pol, and a 
certain Colonel Peltier, who is a great 


ally, it seems, of the count. Cards are 
brought, and Tom and I are matched with 
the count and his friend at whist. We 
should not be rated as third-class players 
at home, but we manage to hold our own 
with the Frenchmen, who are very indif- 
ferent performers. Still our adversaries 
seem to fancy themselves, and they go on 
till Tom and I have won four or five na- 
poleons. 

“You will give us our revenge?” says 
the count rather significantly. 
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Of course we must give the others their 
revenge, and then follows a comparing of 
dates and engagements. The count and 
his friend are going on to Trouville pres- 
ently, and there we have engaged to meet 
Redmond on the third day from this. 

“ And so on the third day from now. It 
is a bargain!” say our adversaries, as they 
make an exact note of the date. 

There are few pleasanter places than 
Caen, that within easy reach from England 
is at once gay and bright in itself, full of 
interest to archzolovist, historian, archi- 
tect, rich in charming works for the artist, 
and shows fresh pleasant glimpses of un- 
sophisticated country life, and — what is 
even more often sought than found —the 
picturesque costume, the tall Norman 
caps, and short jaunty skirts of other 
days. Lumbering diligences roll into the 
town, loaded on market-days with red- 
faced jolly country folk, and the markets, 
crammed with vegetables and fruit from 
the fertile country round about, echo with 
the din of Babel, a confusion of tongues 
not without the kindly northern burr, as 
the steward of some Scotch boat cheap- 
ens vegetables for the captain’s mess. 
Or it is the corn-market in a quaint old 
church, with the fresh earthy perfume of 
oats and beans, and the loud shouts of 
sellers and buyers, instead of the faint 
perfume of incense and the roll of the 
organ’s notes. But if it comes to church- 
es, there are plenty still left, and you 
may roam about all day long from one 
cool, solemn vault to another, till you get 
so used to the atmosphere that the world 
outside feels like a hot-house, and the 
summer breeze seems to scorch your 
cheeks. 

This morning we went — Hilda and I 
— to a round of churches, beginning with 
the Conqueror’s church, the Church of 
St. Stephen, belonging to the Abbaye aux 
Hommes, which he founded. The secular 
buildings of the abbey, cloisters, refec- 
tory, dormitories, are now occupied by 
troops of schoolboys in their smart mili- 
tary uniforms and képis. These buildings 
are mostly of the seventeenth century, 
and although of merit architecturally, do 
not much interest us English. But the 
church is another matter, with its grand 
simplicity of rounded arch and massive 
column, its solemn stillness, now broken 
by the still more solemn chant of the 
priest who intones the service for the 
dead. A funeral is being performed in 
the choir, lights are burning, censers 
swinging. We can realize the scene of 
eight hundred years ago. The same glim- 
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mer of wax-lights in the noontide gloom, 
the same solemn cadence of priests and 
acolytes. The perfume of incense has 
lingered here all these years, all is much 
the same in outward aspect as when they 
laid the mighty victor in the narrow tomb 
where still his dust reposes. But to-day 
there is grief and heartfelt sorrow in the 
pale, tear stained faces which are clustered 
about the coffin, while for the mighty 
Conqueror there was not one sad, faithful 
heart to grieve, and instead of the sobs of 
mourners, the shrill cry of Haro, over his 
grave. The very ground in which the 
body is to be laid, is claimed by a peasant 
who raises that strange, all-potent cry of 
Haro, that all must listen to — the barons 
with their long swords, the bishops with 
their pastoral staffs, none of them daring 
to lay a hand upon the man who raises 
this cry for justice. And they say there 
is only a single bone left of this uncon- 
quered William, under the marble slab 
that bears his name, but that is enough to 
moralize over, if one were in the mood. 
But the funeral is over, the mourners file 
away, and are lost in the cheerful living 
world outside. 

The incident of the funeral makes Hilda 
rather grave. 

“It is not right tobe so happy, Frank, 
when other people are suffering.” 

And then we go to another church, 
Matilda’s this time, where a wedding is 
going on in a little side-chapel ; a working 
people’s wedding, the bride in a bright 
Paisley shawl, and kneeling a long way 
apart from the bridegroom, who looks 
sheepish enough in his glossy black suit. 
The ceremony finishes as we are waiting, 
the white-robed priest vanishes into the 
sacristy, and the acolyte, in his red sou- 
tane, comes and puts out the candles. 
One of the candles smokes a long while 
after it has been extinguished, the smoke 
rising in a long twisted column, that winds 
at last into a ray of sunlight shining 
through a painted window, and becomes 
glorified. We both of us have been watch- 
ing the smoke intently, and the little gleam 
of radiance pleases us. It seems to be 
recognized by Hilda as a good omen ; and 
then the wedding has counteracted the de- 
pressing effect of the funeral. 

As well as churches there are plenty of 
fine old houses in Caen, in little courts, 
and squares, and out-of-the-way places; 
and among these the morning flies pleas- 
antly enough, till we meet Master Tom, 
who, it seems, is wandering about discon- 
tentedly, and wants to know when we are 
going to do something. 





“T vote for a cruise,” cried Tom; “ say 
to the Isle of Wight and back, just to 
freshen us up.” 

Hilda looked at Tom in some surprise. 

“ Have you got your yacht here, Tom?” 
she asked; and added: “I don’t think I 
shall ever sail in the ‘Sea-Mew’ again.” 

It was Tom’s turn to look surprised and 
mystified. 

“Have you quarrelled already, you 
two?” he asked. ‘Oh, I see,” he con- 
tinued in a low tone, “it is a surprise— 
eh?” 

The fact was that the “ Sea-Mew ” was 
beginning to weigh upon my mind a good 
deal. I did not know how to break the 
matter to Hilda. It had been so delight- 
ful to find that Hilda was ready to take 
me, thinking me still poor Frank Lyme, 
and so | had ventured a little way in the 
path of deceit, and found it hard to retrace 
my steps. Hilda might possibly take um- 
brage, and consider that I had treated her 
like a child. At that moment I would 
gladly have given the “ Sea-Mew ”’ to any- 
body who would have taken her out into 
the Channel and away out of sight. And 
Tom was frowning and nodding at me 
in the most significant way, meaning, as I 
understood his signals, “I know Hilda 
better than you, and it won’t do.” 

“ Let us go and have a look at her,” I 
cried in desperation, and we took a facre 
and drove now to the port. 

But Hilda took the matter better than I 
expected. In fact, she looked at me 
rather tenderly than otherwise when I had 
made my explanation in a very awkward, 
bungling fashion. 

** You will soon be poor again, Frank,” 
she said, “unless you have somebody to 
look after you.” 

And then Hilda began to rummage 
about the yacht, proposing that this thing 
and the other should be done, feeling, as 
she said, more at home in it than she had 
ever done before. 

“ And now, Frank,” began Hilda, when 
she had tired herself a little and thor- 
oughly stupefied the skipper and his crew 
with her questions and suggestions — for 
Hilda prided herself on her seamanship, 
or its feminine equivalent, and meant to 
have things shipshape now that she felt 
herself in command —“ and now, Frank,” 
she said with determination, “you must 
take me to Dives, where the Conqueror 
sailed from, you know, and we must land 
there; so let us call up the skipper.” 

The skipper came and overhauled his 
charts, and rubbed his chin meditatively, 
as he said, — 
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“I’m doubting, miss, we’ll no have wat- 
ter enough to land ye at Dives.” 

“If there was water enough for Wil- 
liam the Conqueror,” replied Hilda tartly, 
“surely there is for me.” 

Captain Macrubbits — he hails from the 
north, and is not quite a Scotchman, per- 
haps, but something very near it — grins 
contemptuously as he replies, — 

“I’m thinking the Conqueror never 
navigated a three-hundred-ton yacht. 
They were just bits o’ galleys like — 
smacks, we should ca’ them now —that 
were navigated in those days.” 

Hilda made a face expressive of impa- 
tience. 

“Then, Captain Mac, if there isn’t 
water enough at Dives, how are we to get 
there?” 

“Ye'd just better go by rail, miss,” re- 
plied the skipper with alacrity. ‘“ Aye, 
ye shall go by rail, and I'll pick ye up at 
Trouville; there’s a decent kind of port 
there. And then ye might like to run up 
the Seine. I’d take ye up to Roan now 
with the flood —like that!” cried the 
skipper, snapping his fingers with em- 

hasis. 

“ Well, then,” said Hilda, shrugging her 
shoulders in token of resignation, “ that 
is how it must be then.” 

As we returned to the city, Tom had a 
boon to beg of Hilda — would she try to 
keep the party together? Wyvern was 
already recalled, and was going back to 
London with his sister, from Havre. But 
Miss Chancellor now and Mrs. Bacon, as 
inseparable from Miss Chancellor, why 
should they not go on with us? 

* You know,” continued Tom malicious- 
ly, ‘it will be precious dull for me now 
that you and Frank are so thick togeth- 
er.” 
Hilda replied, with a slightly sarcastic 
inflection of the voice, that she was sure 
Miss Chancellor would be quite ready to 
go on with us if she knew that Tom was 
so anxious about the matter. 

Whatever inducements Hilda may have 
offered to induce Miss Chancellor and her 
aunt to continue their journey with us, 
they must have proved sufficient, for we 
all assembled at the station —a party re- 
duced in numbers, but, if anything, in 
better spirits than before. Even Con- 


tango kicked up his heels ina still more 
lively fashion than usual, and he called 
forth showers of sacrés from the railway 
Officials as they tried to haul him by main 
force into his box. Our destination in 
the first instance, it seemed, was Dozulé- 
Putot, and Tom made merry at the ex- 
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pense of people who could give such 
ridiculous names to their places. 

“ Where is our director,” cried Tom, 
“to read us these riddles?” 

As it happened, our director was close 
at hand. Yes, he had come to the station 
with his Stéphanie to bid us don voyage. 
The director’s wife did not care to go to 
Dives, which was (¢riste—oh, and so 
stupid. But we should meet at Trouville, 
no doubt. And so, with waving of hands 
and cries of “A bient6t” we pass out of 
the station into the pleasant green coun- 
try. 

“There is nothing on the way to tempt 
us to stop, unless it be at Troarn, pleas- 
antly placed on the slope of the hill, with 
some small remains of a famous old ab- 
bey, founded in the eleventh century by 
one Montgomery, who was heard of after- 
wards on the other side of the Channel. 
Old Talbot pillaged and ruined the abbey, 
we read, under our Harry the Fifth, be- 
cause the men of the abbey had broken 
down the bridge over the Dives to hinder 
the march of the English upon Caen, and 
the Revolution finally extinguished it, 
while the buildings are now utilized for a 
kind of stud-farm belonging to the gov- 
ernment. A little farther on, we cross 
the Dives just above the bridge about 
which Talbot made himself so unpleas- 
ant. And we cross the river again to 
make a halt at Cabourg—a watering- 
place that is coming into note —and yet 
again we cross the river in full view of 
the wide-spreading marshes, all now re- 
claimed and made into fertile meadows, 
with Dives lying pleasantly in a crook of 
the river. 

But, after all, now that we have seen 
the place, there is nothing in the quiet 
little village, with its picturesque, half- 
ruinous church, to tempt us to stop. In 
fact, we had rather not, for, taking a turn 
round the churchyard, we find abundant 
evidence that the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet are not allowed to sleep beyond a 
certain time, but are after a while turned 
out to make room for new-comers. A 
general disturbance of this kind must 
have taken place not long before, and we 
have no fancy to witness possibly an in- 
dignation meeting of perturbed spirits, 
whose remains have thus been evicted 
from what it would be a figure of speech 
to call their last homes. 

And so we leave our baggage to come 
on by the next train, and walk over the 
hill towards the coast. Looking back we 
see Dives snugly lying in the valley with 
a great plain stretching beyond, dotted 
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with cattle and homesteads, the river wind- 
ing through, with a bridge here and there, 
and hamlets showing among the trees. 
But the road proposes to take us a good 
many miles inland, and then we try a 
footpath, which brings us out on the very 
lawn of a modern chateau, where the gar- 
dener is mowing the grass, and where the 
people of the house are taking the air 
upon the terrace. But the gardener throws 
down his scythe and volunteers to take us 
across the grounds, and we come out ata 
little gate close by a broken column, which 
some enthusiastic Norman has erected as 
a memorial of the great invasion. We 
happen to know the date of this event, so 
that there is no use in repeating that part 
of the inscription, but the column goes 
more into detail than such objects gener- 
ally do, and tells us that during a month 
the fleet of Duke William moored in the 
port of Dives, and his army, composed 
of fifty thousand men, encamped in the 
neighborhood. 

Then we throw ourselves down on the 
grass at the foot of the column, a little 
out of breath with the pull up the hill, 
and watch the evening glow as it spreads 
over sea and sky and wide green plain. 
and discuss the Norman Conquest. 

Here is the scene where the affair be- 
gan; the sea dimpling and sparkling, a 
long line of coast running cut, with a 
tower or spire here and there, marking the 
site of one of the little towns we have 
recently passed. Just below, the river 
makes a sharp elbow caused by a great 
bank of sand half overgrown with herb- 
age; a crescent-shaped bank, with its 
farther horn connected with the general 
coast-line; and on this horn stands Ca- 
bourg, with its big hotels and fine villas. 
Once upon a time, no doubt, the river 
made its way straight to the sea, near 
where Cabourg now stands, as it might do 
again in some conjunction of storm and 
flood; just as the river at Newhaven 
straightened itself and left Seaford high 
and dry, a port only in name. Rivers are 
continually playing such pranks when left 
to their own sweet will. But to return 
to our Dives. Probably, then, this great 
sandbank, and a good deal of the ground 
between the village of Dives and the 
present little port which lies in the bend 
of the river just below us — probably all 
this has been formed by the action of 
stream and tide in the centuries that have 
elapsed since the Conquest. But the 
general features of the scene are the 
same; the wide green plain affording for- 
age for countiess horses and cattle, the 





winding river and the long coast-line 
stretching into the sea. 

The tide is out now, and we can en- 
dorse Captain Mac’s opinion as to the 
quantity of water here. Ribs of yellow 
sand divide the slender current— you 
might easily wade over the Conqueror’s 
river just now; boats are lying high and 
dry, their masts at any angle you please. 
Still, at high-water, a good big ship might 
find her way into the river; though when 
she could get out again would be prob- 
lematical. And now atrain rumbles along 
at leisurely speed below us, along the 
river bank, and then cutting off the great 
bend, and speeding along towards Caen, 
Altogether a vast farm is this of lower 
Normandy, right away from Carentan to 
Dives, well watered and wooded, and with 
abundance written in every part of it. 
No wonder that the Conqueror did great 
things with such a heritage to start with. 

It takes us only a few minutes from the 
tops of the cliffs to reach the long-drawn 
town of Beuzeval Houlgate, with its one 
street that follows the winding of the 
shore—a mixture of grand villas, and 
big chalets, and humble booths. The 
eastern end, or Beuzeval, is the more 
fashionable, but Houlgate is the pleas- 
anter, with the river winding in to the 
haven under the hill —a happy, friendly- 
looking haven, backed by green trees, 
against which the white sails look charm- 
ingly fresh and pure. The tide is begin- 
ning to make now, and all the boats are 
afloat, and the fisher-craft are running for 
home. It is pleasant, too, to find a good 
dinner awaiting us in a room open on 
three sides to the sea breezes. 

When dinner is over we follow the 
example of all the world, and pitch our 
seats on the margin of the rising tide, 
to be driven, like King Canute, from one 
position to another. The children are 
making big embankments to resist the 
tide, which ever and again tumbles in 
amid great laughter and shouting from 
the beholders. Our end of the beach 
has the reputation of being almost exclu- 
sively French Protestant, and ihe Temple 
certainly occupies a very prominent posi- 
tion in the street. But there is little 
difference to be noticed between the two 
populations, and where Beuzeval ends 
and Houlgate begins nobody seems to 
know. But both are charming places and 
would be still more charming if it were 
not that the drains nave their outfalls un- 
der people’s noses. As night comes on 
the stenches begin. 

“It is not dangerous,” cried a French 
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friend ; “it is all quite fresh smell, that do 
no harm.” But all the same a smell is a 
smell. 

The something bitter that is said to 
rise to the surface of the cup of life, even 
when it seems filled to the brim with en- 
joyment—this flavor of bitterness was 
supplied by Hilda’s brother. Hilda her. 
self looked forward to meeting him with 
some dread, for she felt sure that he 
would bitterly resent the change that had 
occurred in her prospects. Mr. Chancel- 
lor no doubt had sundry good things at 
his command, which he might have be- 
stowed on Redmond without being the 
poorer himself. But such was not the 
case with me, and although Hilda had sug- 
gested that we should do something for 
poor Redmond —it was difficult to see 
what form that something could assume 
— my own notion was that sufficient had 
already been done for him by Hilda, and, 
indeed, a great deal too much. Not only 
had Redmond eaten his own cake, but a 
good portion of his sister’s, and stil! he 
wanted more. 

Already we had received a telegram 
from Redmond announcing his arrival at 
Trouville, and that he was stopping at the 
Roches Noires, and advised his father 
and Hilda to join him there. 

“Well,” said Tom when he heard the 
news, “I am glad we have come upon 
these Roches Noires at last, for we have 
been chasing them all along the coast 
without coming upon them.” 

And this indeed had been thecase. At 
all the sea-bathing places we had heard 
of these terrible Roches Noires as the 
dread of mariners and regular ship-break- 
ing rocks, but always just out of sight 
along the coast. 

“And is your poor brother living on 
those dreadful rocks ?” cried Mrs. Bacon, 
in full sympathy for the hardship of his 
lot, imagining that he supported himself 
on the crabs and periwinkles he found in 
the crevices. 

But her mind was relieved when she 
found that the Roches Noires was a fash- 
jonable hotel, where the only hardship to 
be feared was in the evil quarter of an 
hour when the reckoning was settled. 

But our next news of Redmond was not 
bearly so satisfactory. It was in the torm 
of a telegram to say that he had been play- 
ing baccarat with the Prince de B and 
the Count de St. Pol the night before, and 
had lost two thousand trancs. Hilda must 
telegraph the money to him —his houor 
was involved. 

There was nothing for it but to tele- 
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| graph to Rothschilds’ to send the money, 
But it was evident that Redmond, once 
loose again upon the world, would prove 
a fearful sieve, through which a fortune 
would soon percolate. 

“ Perhaps he will win next time, poor 
fellow!” suggested Hilda hopefully. 

On the other hand, Redmond might lose 
a great deal more; and if the Count de 
St. Pol should thus happen to get him in 
his power, he might use his power in a 
very awkward manner. However, we 
should be all at Trouville on the following 
day, and we could only trust to the chance 
that he would not meantime get into any 
very serious scrape. 

If it had not been that overmastering 
destiny urged us on to Trouville, we 
should probably have remained where we 
were, notwithstanding the smells, which, 
after all, vanished for a time after each 
flood-tide, to return, perhaps, in the still 
small hours of the night, when the wind 
was hushed, while the sea could hardly be 
heard to murmur in the distance. To us 
the great charm was in the cool and pleas- 
ant-looking haven, with the indications it 
gives of groves and fields behind, and in 
the broad, smooth strand that is made up 
entirely of pounded sea-shells, while myr- 
iads of shells more or less in progress 
towards a pounded state line the margin 
of the waves. 

And our hotel is pleasant and brisk 
with its shaded terrace overlooking the 
sea, where we sit after breakfast and 
smoke and talk to the parrot, and try to 
gain the attention of the big dog, who is 
generally too sleepy to notice anybody. 
He is ademocratic dog this, for we have 
seen him early in the morning dashing 
about and joyously barking among the 
fishermen and old women with their bas- 
kets. Ifthere is a truck to be wheeled 
or a load to be carried, Bayard is sure to 
be in the front, encouraging the honest 
porters with his most approving accents. 
But as the day wears on and the breakfast 
hour of the visitors at the hotel ap- 
proaches, Bayard assumes an aspect of 
lazy indifference; stretched at full length 
under a bench he is proof against blan- 
dishments that the strongest men would 
succumb to; pretty fingers caress him, 
sweet voices appeal to him in the most 
endtarmg accents, but little he recks, if 
they’li Jet him sleep on, while cakes do not 
excite his interest in the least, and he is 
; uot to be tempted by the choicest morsel 
, from the breakfast table. 

And then it is pleasant to watch the 
| gradually rising tide of visitors. As the 
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penny-trumpet-like squeak from the level- 
crossing announces the approach of a 
train, the old lady at the crossing having 
rolled to the gates, draws herself up in 
front of them with her flag, as if she in 
her own person guaranteed alike the 
safety of the public and the railway ser- 
vice, the train glides quietly by, and spec- 
ulation is rife as to the number of heads 
to be observed in the carriage windows. 
Then the omnibus rumbles down from 
the station, more luggage than omnibus, 
the driver clinging to some coin of van- 
tage on the baggage. These are the peo- 
ple for the Chalet Millefleurs, with its 
overhanging gables, its verandahs of 
pitch-pine, and its rustic porches, and 
presently the house wakes up from its 
ten months’ sleep, there are gay dresses 
on the balconies, and children and little 
dogs scamper about the terrace. The 
men of the party appear, transformed 
from smart Parisians to equally smart- 
looking fishermen, their shrimping-nets 
over their shoulders, eager for the excit- 
ing sport of da chasse aux ecrévisses. 
Travelling-vans come in loaded with dra- 
peries, shoes — everything you want. The 
place is a kind of summer encampment. 
And while the long rows of elaborate and 
fanciful houses on the sands are filling up 
with visitors, all the cottages on the roads 
leading into the country —the pleasant 
cottages almost hidden in shrubs and 
creepers —are occupied by colonies of 
Parisians, who enter into primitive modes 
of life with great relish. Monsieur draws 
the water from the well, and madame 
arranges the table with flowers from the 
garden. Then there follows a great pop- 
ping of corks and an odor of ragout and 
fricandeau, and soon through the open 
door you may see monsieur taking his 
café in great content, framed in vine- 
leaves, and metaphorically crowned with 
roses. 

The evening is charming —the sun 
going down, round and red, into the sea; 
an infinite softness about the haven 
mouth, a white sail stealing gently in. 
As darkness comes on—the light in 
darkness of a summer night, the brilliant 
gleam from the lighthouse of Cape la 
Héve throws a pencil of lambent light 
across the placidsea. Havre lies below, 
invisible except that we fancy we catch a 
faint glow on the horizon from its gas- 
lamps and streets of brilliant shops; 
nearer at hand, glitters over the waters 
the long sea-front of Trouville, set in dia- 
mond sparkles, while its casino, brilliantly 
illuminated, flashes and gleams an invita- 





tion to the carnival. Can we hear the 
band? No, it is too far off, ten miles or 
so as the crow flies, and yet there isa 
feeling of music in the air. Is Redmond, 
we wonder, sitting in that fairy-like pal- 
ace, watching with inward fever the turn 
of a card, with all that he has left of 
money and reputation hanging upon the 
result ? 

We have a little mild gambling going 
on here, at the ¢tadlissement at Houlgate : 
whist and écarté, at which a few five-franc 
pieces change hands, and there are invet- 
erate bezique players, who will play on 
well into the night. But all this in the 
most respectable way, the chief gainers 
being the proprietors of the éab/issement, 
who levy a heavy tax on the cards and 
other paraphernalia of play. And people 
go to bed early, being generally rather 
sleepy from their exploits in shrimping 
and fishing, and from their open-air life on 
the sands, and everything is quiet long 
before midnight. But when all our lights 
are turned out we can still see Trouville 
flaring at us over the bay. 

To-night as the glare of lights died 
away the sea took up the illumination, 
breaking in waves of lambent flame over 
the sand; and the fisher-boats came home, 
leaving a trail of mystic light behind them. 
All was glamor, nought was truth, for the 
sky seemed to share in the phosphores- 
cent flare, the stars twinkling doubtfully 
through thin flakes of luminous clouds. 
We sat out till late watching the fairy 
scene, and Hilda and I fell into serious 
talk about the future. 

“T want to go home, Frank,” said Hil- 
da; “I want to see the old place while I 
can still call it home. I want to talk to 
the old people and tell them all about you, 
and to say good-bye to the children, who 
will have to acknowledge another lady of 
the manor with smiles and greetings. But 
just to see thein all once and say good-bye 
to the old life —I must go, Frank.” 

And then it struck me for the first time, 
forcibly and strongly, how much Hilda 
resigned when she gave up the Chancellor 
alliance. What could ever make up to her 
for the loss of the old home, that was now 
passing into the hands of strangers? And 
then it did not seem possible to prevent 
this loss. It was not likely that Mr. Chan- 
cellor would part with his bargain, and 
give up the Combe Chudleigh property to 
his successful rival. Human nature could 
not be expected to remain so entirely free 
from resentful feelings. But it would be 
easy enough to fulfil Hilda’s present de 
sire. 
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We could run over to Dartmouth, Hilda 
and I, and the old squire, while the others 
amused themselves at Trouville. 

“ Then we will start to-morrow night,” 
cried Hilda eagerly, “and we shall see the 
old place by morning light.” 

And then I had to explain how it was 
impossible we could sail that next night, 
as I was pledged to meet the Count de St. 
Pol, to give him histrevenge at whist. 

It seemed a trivial thing; but the meet- 
ing had been arranged before witnesses 
with something like solemnity, and if I 
failed to appear it would be said that I 
was afraid to meet him. 

“And you will net run this little risk 
for my sake then?” urged Hilda. 

To which I replied, with the trite quo- 
tation, — 

“TI could not love thee, dear, so well, 
loved I not honor more.” 

Hilda suddenly turned pale. 

“Frank,” she said, laying a hand upon 
my arm, “do you mean to say that if this 
Count St. Pol thrusts a quarrel upon you 
—and I have a presentiment that he will 
— you will fight him?” 

The question was not easy to answer. 

A few years ago, when I was poor and 
rather hopeless, with nothing to make life 
particularly desirable, I would have gone 
out and been run through by the count 
without scruple. But now, with wealth 
and my heart’s desire, and the prospect 
of alife heightened by a woman’s faith- 
ful love, the matter assumed a very differ- 
ent aspect. I should gladly have enter- 
tained a conscientious scruple against 
fighting. Butthen I felt no such scruple. 
I could certainly plead that in my own 
country such affairs were condemned by 
public opinion, and practically obsolete. 
But being in France, and engaged in al- 
tercation with a Frenchman, was I not 
rather bound by the customs of his coun- 
try? 
‘Hilda saw by my hesitation that her 
presentiment was not altogether unrea- 
sonable. But she was too staunch to ex- 
act any promise from me to decline any 
challenge.. 

“ Only remember, Frank,” she said, “ if 
anything happens to you I shall die of 
grief and remorse. So you will do your 
best to keep out of danger.” 

And I promised this readily enough, 
reminding her, too, how these affairs were 
generally harmless enough, and rarely re- 
sulted in a serious casualty. 

“But this is different, Frank,” said 
Hilda mournfully. “I saw his face when 
you struck him, and he meant what he 
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said —that you should pay for it with 
your life. And I could not see it all till 
now.” 

Altogether it would have been better if 
Hilda had remained in the dark as to my 
appointment with the count, for the knowl- 
edge made her anxious and restless, al- 
though she put a brave face upon the 
matter, and tried to appear easy and 
unconcerned. We were to go on to Trou- 
ville in the morning, and Hilda and I had 
determined to walk over to the station at 
Villers-sur-Mer, while Tom had under- 
taken to drive Contango, by easy stages, 
all the way to Trouville, taking Miss 
Chancellor with him, with Justine as a 
makeweight on the back seat. The oth- 
ers were to come on by omnibus with the 
baggage. Very soon —by next season 
probably — the coast-line will be finished 
all along, and people will be able to get to 
Trouville from any point along the coast 
without making a long détour. But for 
the present, there is an awkward little 
break in the line of communication. 

The walk to Villers proved rather hot 
and tiring, first along the coast, where the 
cliffs, of no great height, are of a clayey, 
crumbly nature, and then, as the sun beat 
down upon us hot and fiery, we took to 
the inland road, cooler and more shaded, 
a dusty, arable country all about us till we 
descended into the Vale of Villers, well- 
wooded and luxuriant. Villers itself is of 
the quaint, fantastic order, showing a 
studied quaintness, a regulated fantasy. 
Thatched roofs are fashionable, with lilies 
and flags growing on the ridges, as in 
some of the old farmhouses. Here are 
cottages as costly as palaces, and a stud- 
ied simplicity which is thé very refinement 
of luxury. A place, too, evidently on the 
rapid increase, where life is more reserved 
and exclusive than at Trouville, but a gay, 
pleasant place all the same, and of a clean- 
liness quite remarkable among French 
coast towns. The road from the town to 
the station is quite charming, with trees, 
and stream, and gracious curves that raise 
an expectation of pleasanter scenes round 
the corner. It is quite a disappointment 
to come at Jast upon a commonplace little 
wooden station; but, however, the works 
are progressing rapidly, and soon we shall 
have stations as smart and coquettish as 
the towns they are to serve. 

Indeed, this brightness and coquetry 
are the main charms of these watering- 
places. As far as scenery is concerned, 
the English coast, it must be said, is far 
superior, but then the life and gaiety of 
the scene, the absence of noise and vul- 
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garity, of pretence and assumption — 
these latter attributes, indeed, not alto- 
gether absent, but more skilfully veiled — 
all these things make the sojourn by the 
sea in France very enjoyable. And then 
there is the almost certainty of getting 
something fit to-eat wherever you may go, 
and of not being fleeced beyond reason. 
The hotel bills no longer, indeed, cause 
amazement at their smallness, as we read 
in the volumes of earlier days, but on the 
other hand, they do not affright by their 
extravagance. 

Trouville is different again. We feel 
the change in a moment, as we alight in 
the brisk, noisy station, amid the shouts 
of the drivers of voitures, the commis- 
sionaires of hotels, and a generally ex- 
cited public. Tom meets us at the sta- 
tion; he was the first to arrive, after all. 
He reports the “Sea-Mew” as lying in 
port, and awaiting orders. But as yet he 
has not been able to hear anything of 
Redmond. He was not at the Roches 


Noires, but had been there, and was 
thought to have gone to the chateau of 
his friend, the Prince de B——, some 
twenty miles away, near Pont l’Evéque. 
But our brigandish friends with the Pyre- 
nean sheep had arrived. Tom had met 
them, but alas! in charge of the police of 


Trouville, who had condemned their pro- 
posed entertainment, as not being suffi- 
ciently polite or refined. But the police, 
embarrassed with the charge of two head- 
strong sheep, which refused to be driven 
except by their masters, and not much at 
that — the police were very much inclined 
to let them go, on their giving a promise 
to perform only on the outskirts of the 
town. 

Tom had still more news for us. He 
had passed on the road a select troupe 
from the circus at Caen, who were to per- 
form to-night in a temporary erection on 
the beach, and among the troupe was Za- 
mora, looking very bright and happy, who 
had been chosen on account of her good 
looks for some subordinate part in the 
entertainment. As for the Count de St. 
Pol, he was thought to have left the town, 
and had probably forgotten all about his 
engagement to meet us at whist. 

As we leave the station our first impres- 
sion of Trouville is rather as a bustling 
little port than a fashionable watering- 
place. We were not prepared to see so 
much life and animation apart from the 
flocks of summer visitors. Behind us is 
Deauville, with its sea-front of monu- 
mental houses, heavy and rather desolate- 
looking; and then there is a vista of a 
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long harbor, crowded with fisher-boats 
and other small craft, with here and there 
a foreign steamer, and, conspicuous among 
them all, our own smart-looking “ Sea- 
Mew.” As we cross the bridge into the 
town it is dead low water, and a big mud- 
bank is left exposed in the middle of the 
stream. And upon this bank are gathered 
quite.a little crowd of people, police, dou- 
aniers, and other officials. Another crowd 
is clustered about the parapets of the 
quay, and some people who have been 
fishing from the shore with rod and line, 
have suspended operations, and are watch- 
ing the scene with interest. Something 
is lying stark and stiff in the midst of the 
people upon the mudbank, and that some- 
thing is the corpse of a drowned man, 
whose legs, stiff and sodden, are pain- 
fully conspicuous. Only Tom and I have 
caught sight of this, and we hurry the 
ladies on to spare them the painful scene. 
Hilda and the rest have come to the con- 
clusion that they will be more comfortable 
on board the “Sea-Mew” than in a 
crowded hotel, and we soon reach the 
yacht’s berth in the outer harbor, and go 
on board. Tom comes up presently, look- 
ing rather anxious. He has just heard 
that the body found in the river was that 
of a young stranger, who was supposed 
to have committed suicide. “If it should 
be Redmond,” murmured Tom, “ who has 
lost a big pile, and ended the matter 
thus!” 

Hilda’s first care when she got on 
board the “Sea-Mew” was to summon 
Captain Mac and interrogate him as to his 
being prepared to cross the Channel. 
The captain was reluctantly brought to 
acknowledge that everything was in readi- 
ness to sail that night, if necessary. The 
tide would serve from midnight up to 
three or four in the morning ; the sea was 
calm outside, with every prospect of fine 
weather, and, if need were, we could make 
the Isle of Wight before breakfast, and 
then run along the coast to Dartmouth in 
another eight hours or so. 

“Then you will get steam up, Captain 
Mac,” cried Hilda joyfully, “ and be ready 
to start at any time after midnight.” 

* Aye, aye, miss,” said the captain, who 
seemed to recognize her as the ruling 
spirit. 

“ And now, Frank,” said Hilda, turning 
to me, “if you must go ashore and play 
cards to-night, I shall send a boat’s crew 
at midnight to bring you away, whether 
you willor no,” But Hilda confessed that 
she hoped very much the Count de St. Pol 
would break his engagement. I also be- 
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gan to think that we should hear no more 
of the count, when, as I crossed the gang- 
way to go ashore with Tom, I saw, rising 
head and shoulders over the crowd, the 
well-set-up torso of Colonel Peltier. The 
colonel was delighted to come on board 
and pay his compliments to the ladies. 
Hilda, however, did not appear to be very 
well pleased at his appearance, though 
she tried her best to be gracious in man- 
ner. 

“ We sail to-night, colonel, and shall be 
glad to take you across with us.” 

The colonel would have been delighted, 
but the exigences of military duties, and 
so on —— 

“Then I shall have to break up your 
whist-party, I am afraid,” said Hilda. “I 
can’t spare my cousin and Mr. Lyme.” 

The colonel looked grave at this. 

“ But that would bea little — a little —” 

Our colonel cannot find the exact epi- 
thet to add to his “little,” when I relieve 
him from his embarrassment by assuring 
him I shall certainly appear at the tryst- 
ing-place, which is to be the salon de jeu 
at the casino. And so he takes his leave 
very politely. 

When the colonel was gone, Hilda’s 
face assumed an expression of despair. 

“ Frank,” she said, “I am sure these 
people mean to assassinate you— not 
openly to assassinate you, perhaps, but to 
draw you into a duel, when the count, 
who is, they say, a magnificent swords- 
man, will kill you.” 

I could only comfort her by saying that 
I did not intend to be killed quietly, and 
that if the count insulted me publicly, as 
might possibly be his intention, I should, 
as the aggrieved party in the contest, 
have the choice of weapons, and certainly 
would not choose swords. But Hilda felt 
sure there was some trap laid for me 
which would deprive me even of this ad- 
vantage. And then the poor girl said she 
would go with me, and not lose sight of 
me till she had got me on board again. 
“They can’t fix a quarrel upon you, 
Frank, if I am there.” All the same, I 
could not take refuge behind a petticoat, 
and Hilda saw this, and was still in de- 
spair. 

Meantime, Tom had undertaken the 
disagreeable duty of going to the Morgue 
to see if he could recognize the features 
of the drowned man. He returned very 
soon, and with a brighter face. He did 
not think that Redmond was the drowned 
man, although the features were too much 
swollen to be easily recognized. 

That night we dined at the Roches 
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Noires ; the roches themselves, which are 
only a black-looking cliff, are visible a 
little farther along the coast, although 
some will have it that the originals, still 
more black, are to be found elsewhere, 
There was rather a brilliant gathering at 
the table d’héte, fresh toilettes, and nice- 
looking women of all nationalities, and 
among the rest we saw our count and the 
colonel, looking out for their prey. And 
then we adjourned to the casino and 
found the grand salon brilliantly lighted 
up, and a concert going on. Outside it 
was pleasant to sit on the terraces, while 
the music, mellowed by distance, mingled 
with the plash of waves. In the west 
showed a bright sunset glow, and against 
that the dark sails of fishing-boats racing 
for the harbor. Allthe beach was lighted 
up, that grand sweep of sands which 
makes Trouville unapproachable as a 
watering-place. Cafés shone out in lines 
of light, booths, and shops, and places of 
entertainment, all brilliantly illuminated ; 
while beyond faintly shone the phospho- 
rescent sea, and the pale stars which 
looked quite dim in contrast with all the 
brightness close at hand. 

Tom, I think, was in a sentimental 
mood that night. He was walking up and 
down with Miss Chancellor, talking very 
earnestly. The girl, perhaps, was a little 
puritanic. She had probably been re- 
proaching Tom with his gambling pro- 
clivities; for she had been told of the 
contest that was impending. 

“T can’t sneak out of this,’ Tom was 
saying, “but I’ll promise you for the 
future —look here, I never play beyond 
half-crowns and five shillings on the rub, 
and laying the long or short odds. Come, 
you won’t mind that, will you?” 

“But why should you promise me?” 
asked Miss Chancellor demurely. “If 
it’s wrong you know you shouldn't do it.” 

The rest of their conversation was lost, 
but Tom seemed prouder of being scolded 
than in an ordinary way he would feel at 
the most lavish praise. And he had no 
misgivings that the match we were booked 
for was anything more than a trial of skill 
in trumping and finessing. 

Between Hilda and me few words were 
spoken, but our silence was more expres- 
sive than words. The touch of danger in 
the future brought us closer together than 
any number of fair-weather days could 
have done. As yet neither the count nor 
his friend had appeared in the casino, and 
I had promised Hilda that if they did not 
show themselves by midnight we would 
come away. But just as the town-clock 
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struck ten, Hilda shivered as if a chill 
had come over her, and, looking up, I saw 
the bullet-head, closely cropped, of Colo- 
nel Peltier. 

“Oh, mademoiselle, I am looking for 
you on behalf of your father, who is anx- 
jous to leave,” cried the colonel, and sure 
enough just behind him was the old squire, 
who looked quite brisk and débonair in 
his evening costume. Hilda took leave 
of me with an expressive pressure of the 
fingers that sent a_ responsive thrill 
through my veins, and then I followed the 
bullet-headed colonel to the salon de jeu, 
a quiet, solemn apartment where the sun- 
lights shone upon many bald heads bend- 
ing over their cards, with a calm silence 
occasionally broken by a gentle clatter of 
counters, or the shuffling of a pack of 
cards. 

Up to midnight nothing had occurred to 
mar the harmony of the evening, but Tom 
and | had been carrying all before us, and 
our opponents were perhaps a little net- 
tled. Midnight was striking, and | had 
promised Hilda that we would leave and 
goon board at that hour if practicable. 
A hoarse whistle sounded from the port. 
It was a gentle hint, no doubt, from the 
“ Sea-Mew.” But Tom and I were win- 
ners each of a couple of thousand francs, 
and we could not possibly give up if our 
adversaries wanted to go on. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
COLORS AND CLOTHS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES, 


THE extreme difficulty of identifying 
medizval colors, and even those of the 
Renascence time, has perplexed many 
historical painters, and even antiquaries 
from the same cause are apt to miss the 
point of many graphic verses in the old 
writers. Chaucer and his contemporaries 
are as careful as Van Eyck in realizing 
an exact and brilliant picture, and in try- 
ing to put it before our eyes as definitely 
as they saw it themselves. They at- 
tached more importance to the outer man, 
perhaps, as an index to the inner man, 
than we do: hence every color is named 
and placed, every pattern and motto on 
border and pendant noted. By-the-by, 
the fashion of embroidering mottoes on 
borders would never have come in but for 
this habit of scrutinizing dress, for a 
motto would have had no sense if never 
read, 

The difficulties of future antiquaries 





will be as great as ours if they try to dis- 
cover what shades of color were known 
by such names as feu d’enfer, eau de Nil, 
Magenta, Alexandra blue, azuline, anda 
hundred others. When we say blue, do 
we mean light, dark, or middling blue? 
turquoise, indigo, or peacock blue? that 
is, blue with a shade of red in it, a shade 
of yellow in it, or a shade of deep green 
in it? When we say green, who is to 
distinguish between dark sage green, pale 
grey green, harsh arsenic green, yellow 
mossy green, sea-green, pea-green, emer- 
ald green, etc., unless such words as sage, 
pea, sea, arsenic, helpus out? Thename 
of a princess or of a town gives no idea of 
a shade of color. Nothing could do it but 
a natural object which is likely to remain 
always with us, like the poor. 

But such are the elegancies of trade in 
this commercial country, that I suppose a 
thing could scarcely sell by its own En- 
glish name, or by some simple epithet 
which described it. If a beautiful thing 
with a sensible name occurs by chance, it 
never lasts long. Peacock, terra-cotta, 
and cream-color, have been spoilt, and are 
much ill-used. Réséda, for instance, a 
pretty pale green which came in some 
seven years ago, was soon degraded into 
dark greens and slates, and ultimately 
into an ugly reddish-brown —all called 
“réséda, newest shades ” — and the soft 
tint of mignonette was not recalled any 
longer. 

Why, it is thought zzfra dig. to use 
such expressions as “black as thunder,” 
“red as fire,” and the rising generation 
are checked for such vulgarisms! I do 
not know what we should make of our 
historical colors, even the commonest of 
them, if dear old Chaucer, who mostly 
calls a spade a spade, had not helped us 
with continual happy “ vulgarisms,” show- 
ing us the franklin’s beard “white as a 
daisy,” “white as morning milk;” the 
monk’s horse “as brown as a berry;” 
Alison’s eyebrows as “black as any 
sloe;” the miserable face of Avarice 
“green as a leek.” How clearly and 
speedily we frame a mental image from 
such pictorial terms! and how they add 
to our pleasure! 

Chaucer uses numerous other expres- 
sions in describing his people, which are 
meant to be as graphic as the others: but 
the names are obsolete, and we no longer 
catch his drift. The pretty woman with 
eyes “grey as glass,” the dainty Sir 
Thopas, with his face as white as “ pande- 
maine,” the summoner with his evil coun- 
tenance “ like the fiery cherubin ” — these 
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we do not understand without a little 
consideration, which interrupts the train 
of thought, and seems to blur the picture. 
Does he mean a woman with whitish, 
glassy goggle-eyes? how frightful! Or 
why had the cherubin the reputation of 
evil and vicious faces? and how can we 
realize a doughty knight with the chalky 
face of a coward? We shall see pres- 
ently. 

Something is gained by an examination 
of color in connection with fabric; the 
one often throws light upon the other. 
Certain brilliant colors often gave in time 
their names to particular fabrics in which 
they were oftenest employed; this hap- 
pened with “ciclatoun,” “burnet,” “rus- 
set,” and other webs, once merely names of 
colors, as our “ Turkey-red ’”’ means a cer- 
tain twilled cotton material, not only the 
color of its dye. Baize (orig. bays, bay- 
color, red brown?) is another instance. 
Sometimes certain fabrics christened the 
colors, ¢.g., sable, which became an equiv- 
alent for black; plunket (blue), now blan- 
ket, and many more. 

But it has unfortunately been so long 
the custom to christen colors after some 
obscure but once celebrated person who 
was in the habit of wearing them, or after 
the town or country where the color was 
first sold, that it is in some cases next to 


impossible to identify the hue; and so it 


always will be. Yet it would certainly be 
wiser, usefuller, more poetic, to calla robe 
or mantle after the flower which suggested 
its shape, or the gorgeous mineral which 
gave it its color, or the variegated moss, 
or dancing butterfly, or drifting cloud, 
that originated some idea connected with 
its texture, etc., for the flower, and the 
mineral, and the race of insects would re- 
main forever as an explanation. Colors 
and forms ought always to be named after 
some common effect, so that the idea may 
not be lost. There is a great deal in a 
name, though Juliet did not think so. A 
name may Carry the prettiest or the ugliest 
associations with it, may recall happy or 
horrible images; and popular names, like 
all fashions, are to some extent a chroni- 
cle of their time and an index to the man- 
ners of the age. Naming colors, however, 
is difficult, as the words themselves, al- 
though expressive once, change and cease 
to represent the same ideas. The slight- 
est liberty with the word opens the door 
to oblivion. The classics used the term 
purple, {or the sea, for a maiden’s blush, 
for a cucumber, for something bright and 
shining, and for something dark and 
gloomy. How? Crimson is allied to 
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blue, and a rich tint of either was pro- 
duced from the same fish, A/urex truncu- 
/us. This was the famous Tyrian dye, 
and it is easy to trace how a dark, “em- 
purpled ” (we must say it) cucumber, and 
the other contradictory objects were de- 
scribable by the one word used in various 
senses. Do we not take the like liberties, 
we moderns, with our words? Do notour 
colors still get confused with each other, 
the last meaning being as far from the 
first as in the old game of scandal ? 

No word has more exercised antiqua- 
ries than the above-named old word cicla- 
toun—spelt siglaton, checklatoun, etc., 
etc. This is not a bad instance of the 
difficulties besetting such studies. Some 
say the word was first cyc/as, a certain 
round gown. Skeat derives it from the 
Persian saga/é?¢, scarlet stuff, and sag/a- 
tan, scarlet cloth. Guillaume le Breton 
says it was a rich silk made in the Cy- 
clades. 

At any rate, the East produced a rich 
stuff suitable for certain garments called 
cyclas, as we might say, coat-cloth. Judith 
of Bohemia wore a cyclas worked with 
gold, in 1083. The knights’ surcoats were 
called by the same word in the thirteenth 
century: — 


Armez d’un haubergeon 
Couvert d’un singlaton, 


Some ancient writers seem to use sygla- 
ton as an equivalent for any kind of man- 
tle. 

Chaucer says Sir Thopas’s robe was 
made of ciclatoun, or checklatoun, in 
some MSS.; and checklatoun was early 
confounded with a certain chequered 
cloth, properly called checkaratus, knotted 
in diaper design. Strutt considers them 
identical. Which came first, the place, 
the garment, or the color? Here is a 
mesh which no consideration for the after- 
borns could perhaps have evaded. It is 
one instance among many. 

Of course one of the obstacles in dis- 
covering the old colors by name is the 
oddness and variability of the old spelling 
— not to say, the obstructive blinkers we 
have put upon ourselves with our new 
ordinance of a fixed orthographical stan- 
dard. We never spell phonetically, ac- 
cording to the proper pronunciation, or 
individual accent. But that is just what 
our forefathers dd do; and so when in 
old English and French we see the same 
word spelt in all sorts of ways, even in a 
single page, we are very much impeded 
in our progress towards light. 

It is, however, very interesting to dig 
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out the half-buried bit of antiquity, and 
charming little * finds ” often occur by the 
way, which we do not expect. Whilst we 
are scratching for a proper name, some 
flower’s scent is wafted to us, some strong 
and pithy term delights us, or a gem from 
a maiden’s crown slips under our hands. 
And whilst we beat the great coverts for 
so small a thing as the meaning of a color 
or a fold, from this side and that seeds 
quick for future wealth fall silently into 
our empty basket —a witty old proverb, 
or a little geographical hint, or some curi- 
osity of lingering word or lost token. It 
is pretty play, on Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
like mining. 

Chaucer is of course the main reference 
for all medizval questions. He goes over 
so much ground, and his tales are so 
crowded with allusions and similes, that 
he is a well of information. From him 
we might almost compute the extent of 
the scientific and art knowledge of his 
day. From him we get exact and telling 
pictures of fourteenth-century people in- 
side and out, and implied pictures of 
England during the century or so before, 
as well as not a few promises for time 
coming —just as we find, in some of 
Giotto’s pictures, foreshadowings of Fra- 
Angelico and Signorelli. 

There were a great many colors used in 
Chaucer’s day, and there were a great 
many materials. Velvet, satin, samite, 
silk — plain and figured and painted — 
crape and gauze, with ribbons and fringes, 
and purflings of all sorts, with various 
linen and woollen webs, were all in use 
and all mentioned by Chaucer. Leather 
and cuir douilli were already employed. 
Bright colors were in vogue for the dresses 
of both sexes and for the decoration of 
* houses of worship.” Chaucer describes 
the fat dyer and tapiser in his prologue. 
They could well afford to take their pri- 
vate cook about with them — not that he 
was any better than other cooks, it was 
all ostentation. Wedo not hear much of 
white materials, probably the old white, 
even of linen, was less perfectly bleached 
than our own. The white skin of a very 
fair person was quaintly called by Chau- 
cer (“Sir Thopas”) after fain de Maine. 
Maine bread, as the cleanest white he 
could think of — perhaps the most tempt- 
ing morsel, for all his similes have a 
raison @’étre. Chaucer names many dyes, 
among them Brazil-wood and grain of 
Portingale (‘* Nun’s Priest’s Epilogue”), 
madder, weld, and woad (/satis prima). 
Weld was a plant producing a yellow dye 
(Reseda luteola); madder would yield reds, 
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|such as Turkey-red, purples, lilac, and 
pink, and woad a red-blue. With these, 
/numberless shades could be produced. 
| Among the most popular were “royal 
grene,” which from ancient minatures we 
should judge to have been a fine grass- 
green with a distinct dash of yellow in it, 
like the color of a sunlit leaf. The chief 
reds were scarlet, named by the wife of 
Bath, etc.; sauguine, or crimson, and 
grain, imported from Portugal — z.e., 
“vermus or vermilion”—in fact cochi- 
neal, a red so fast and permanent that the 
word “ingrained” had become in the 
fourteenth century, and still remains, a 
general term for a fast color of any kind. 
And here I may say a word for the fiery 
cherubin as likened to the red-faced sum- 
moner by Chaucer. In many old pictures 
the childish art of the time depicted these 
spirits wholly in red, the color of love; 
rows of them surmounted rows of d/ue 
seraphim, the spirits of knowledge and 
truth, of which the color was held blue. 
It had doubtless become a proverb already 
in Chaucer’s time, “as red as the fiery 
cherubin,” as blue as the seraphim, from 
the pictures in the churches; and no in- 
sult was meant to the cherubin, nothing 
even blasphemous, by the quaint simile. 
So much for the reds. Russet, mur- 
rey, musterdevelers, watchet, vair, may be 
quoted among the commonest medieval 
colors, which I must treat separately. 


RUSSET. 

That the leather employed for jerkins 
was reddish, we can infer from “russet”’ 
apples having been called “ leather-coats.” 
Russet and grey seem almost convertible 
terms, though russet was a very “warm” 
color (Fr. roussette), whilst grey is decid- 
edly “cold.” Russet was fox-color; Chau- 
cer speaks of the fox as Dan Russel, from 
his red coat. Probably the red was often 
very dull in russet, and the grey imper- 
fect, with a drab or brown tendency, like 
undyed wool—that is, when woven in 
coarse, friezes, or dynsé-wolsé, such as 
were worn by working people, children, 
etc. None of the old colors were quite 
as pure as our own, | imagine, and were 
therefore more beautiful ; for when a color 
is too pure, it is usually unpicturesque. 
Modern distillation had made most colors 
painful till art-Protestants insisted on re- 
introducing softer shades. A color may 
be bright without being pure, that is, it 
may partake of some other hue just enough 
, to take off the edge of its sharpness, like 
| crimson, peacock, grass-green and some 
| of the new (old) yellows. These are all 
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imperfect colors. We may judge from the 
pictures by Van Eyck, Quentin Matsys, 
etc., how rich were the pinks and scarlets ; 
and yet there seemed to be a certain soft- 
ness present, owing to the scarlet having 
a hint of yellow, the pink being touched 
with blue or salmon, the yellow either 
reddish like orange, or greenish like mus- 
tard, or earthy like clay. 

But it is probable that “russet” and 
“grey” had become the regular names of 
homespun wool—irrespective of their 
precise color—when Margaret Paston 
was ordering it both for the children and 
the servants’ liveries. The useful linsey 
that was fashionable fifteen years ago, 
never took any strong dye; and russet 
was probably similar. We read in oid 
stories of grey russet. ‘* We are country- 
folks, grey russet and good hempe-spun 
cloth doth best become us.” (Deloney’s 
*“ Pleasant History of Thomas of Read- 
ing.”’) Peasants wore the cloth called 
russet, till they themselves were called 
“russetings,” and their garments in gen- 
eral their vussets in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In this case the color certainly 
named the s¢uff; and the stuff named the 
wearers. 


MURREY. 


The above hypothesis of the dulness 
of colors in coarse woollens may account 
for “russet” or “grey” representing “ ar- 
gent” in the Paston liveries (a metal usu- 
ally signified by white in heraldry), just as 
drab liveries are carried now. But it is 
less clear how murrey (Fr. murier, mul- 
berry), which was a dull lilac color, much 
like claret spilt on a white tablecloth, 
could have stood for “or” in the same 
arms, as we gather from one letter that it 
did; unless there were as many shades of 
murrey as the berry passes through on 
the tree. 

We can only account for “red gold” 
being represented in liveries by murrey, 
if the murrey was distinctly ved (not lilac) 
—a very unripe mulberry. 

Murrey is repeatedly spoken of in the 
Paston letters (1434-85), and painted in 
ancient pictures, from Giotto up to Mat- 
sys and his school. It was sometimes 
dark, sometimes pale, unmistakably mul- 
berry-color. I do not find that the mul- 
berry-tree was growing in England before 
1434; thus the color is likely to have been 
imported from Italy or south France, 
where the fingers of the fruit-gatherers 
were stained by the purple juice, for some 
time before we had mulberries of our 
own. 
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It is an odd color to place next blue; 
but in the Paston arms they stood to- 
gether, and they were also the livery-col- 
ors of the house of York. We should 
think murrey and blue would go better 
together if the murrey were decidedly 
red. But the mixture was popular, In 
Quentin Matsys’ pictures blue and true 
murrey are often combined, not disagree- 
ably. I remember in the Amsterdam 
Gallery a Madonna in a blue dress cut 
square, a high white smock and mur- 
rey sleeves. She wears a green girdle, 
and the child rests on a deep murrey 
cushion. In the great Matsys’ triptych 
at Antwerp, Herod has a murrey veil from 
his head, and a pale blue mantle shot with 
pink. Buta great colorist can harmonize 
the strangest combinations, and Quentin 
Matsys is the master of the rainbow. 

There is a figure in the MS. Hist. of 
Alexandria, ¢emp. Rich. II. (fourteenth 
century), wearing a “ syde [wide] gown” 
particolored, of blue and murrey; here 
the murrey is decidedly lilac. His cap is 
blue, and his hose respectively scarlet 
and white — the scarlet leg on the murrey 
side. Scarlet and crimson were often 
worn together also, strange to say. Burne 
Jones is the only modern painter who can 
reconcile them. 

I will now give three extracts from the 
interesting Paston letters. Margaret P. 
writes : — ‘ 


As touching for your liveries, there can none 
be gotten here of that color that ye would have 
of, neither murrey, nor blue, nor good russet, 
underneath 3s. the yard at the lowest price, and 
yet is there not enough of one cloth and color 
to serve you: and as for to be purveyed in 
Suffolk, it will not be purveyed not now against 
the time, without they had had warning at 
Michaelmas, as I am informed. — Norwich, 


November 25, 1455 (?). 
Before 1459: — 


I pray you... that ye will do buy me some 
frieze to make of your children’s gowns. Ye 
shall have best cheap and best choice of Hays’s 
wife, as it is told me. And that ye will buy a 
yard of broad cloth of black for one hood for 
me, of 44d. or four shillings a yard, for there 
is neither good cloth nor good frieze in this 
town (Norwich). 


Agnes Paston writes, 
1457:— 

Item, to see how many gowns Clement hath, 
and that they be bare, let them be raised. 

He hath a short green gown. And a short 


January 28, 


musterdevelers gown, were never raised. 

And a short blue gown, that was raised, and 
made of a side [wide] gown, when I was last at 
London, 
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And a side russet gown furred with beaver 
was made this time two years. 

And a side murray gown was made this time 
twelve month, 


MUSTERDEVELERS, 


In this letter we have “a musterdevel- 
ers gown” spoken of perhaps as a mate- 
rial, not a color, inasmuch as it was 
“never raised,” says the thrifty house- 
wife. The word is very variously spelt. 
In a later letter the bride, Margery Pas- 
ton, writes, “ My mother sent to my father 
to London for a gown cloth of mustyrd- 
devyllers.” In Rymer’s “ Foedera,” in a 
list of articles shipped from England for 
the use of the king of Portugal and the 
countess of Holland, in 1428, two pieces 
of mustrevilers and two pieces of russet 
mustrevilers occur. Some suppose the 
word to be a corruption of moitié de ve- 
lours, “a kind of mixed grey woollen 
cloth,” says Halliwell, evidently with a nap 
of some sort — mestis de velours, a bas- 
tard velvet, say others. There was atown, 
however, spoken of in the reign of Henry 
V., called Moustier de Villiers, near Hon- 
fleur, and this may have given its name to 
a cloth there made. 

Whichever was the original word, Stow 
uses the name in his “Survey of Lon- 
don ” distinctly as a color, not a material. 
“Inthe nineteenth year of King Henry 
VI. there was bought for an officer’s gown 
two yards of cloth coloured mustard vitl- 
Jars, acolor now out of use, and two yards 
of cloth coloured blue, price two shillings 
the yard.” Here itis pretty clear that the 
place named the stuff, and the stuff named 
the color. And what wasthe color? Mus- 
tard-colored cloth was much used for offi- 
cial dresses and liveries in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The stockings 
of the blue-coat scholars may be an in- 
stance of it. It is by no means clear that 
the manufacture of Moustier de Villiers 
was not as probably mustard-color as 
grey. The glossarists are fond of calling 
most woollen fabrics that they know little 
about, “grey mixtures.” But dull grey 
colors are the rarest seen in the old pic- 
tures and miniatures ; every one, poor and 
rich, loved bright tints. And Iam much 
inclined to attribute Stow’s evidently cor- 
rupted term to the tradition of its yellow 
color. This is precisely the way in which 
a word so often becomes corrupted, espe- 
cially among ignorant people. They at- 
tach no meaning to the original word, and 
it slides into one that has some sort of 
meaning to them —e.g., Lete-rede (Wise 
Council), now Leatherhead; the ship 





“ Bellerophon,” called “ Billy Ruffian.” [I 
have known countless instances of proper 
names being lost in terms that seem to 
better describe the object —e.g., douffetier 
beef-eater, the dress being red as beef; 
écrevisse, cray-fish, for it zs a fish; Auy- 
senblas, (sturgeon-bladder) isinglass, for 
it zs glassy and transparent. 

Let us suppose, then, that musterdevel- 
ers was a handsomely napped cloth, gen- 
erally yellow, sometimes foxy yellow (cf 
russet mustrevilers), in which we so often 
see ladies of position, such as Margery 
Paston was, arrayed in fourteenth and 
fifteenth century pictures by Fra Angelico 
and earlier masters, and worn also by 
officials who are commonly required to be 
conspicuous. 


METALLIC COLORS. 


The exact color of the common metal 
latoun, often spoken of in medizval liter- 
ature, does not seem clear yet. All the 
glossaries describe it as a mixed metal, 
not unlike brass. But brass is yellow, as 
yellow as gold, and one allusion alone in 
Chaucer seems to mark it as a very differ- 
ent metal. 


Pheebus was old, and hewed like latoun, 

That in his hoté declination 

Shone as the burned gold, with stremes bright ; 
But now in Capricorne adoun he light 
Whereas he shone ful pale. 


Does pale here mean dull? Here isa 
pointed contrast drawn between gold and 
latoun. 

In another place Chaucer uses the 
simile, yellow, “‘as any bason scoured 
newe,” perhaps brass: and in “ Piers 
Plowman ” we read of a cloister with con- 
duits of “clene tyn” and “ lavoures of 
laton,” which, being not tin, might have 
been yeliow metal. The use of laton by 
common people as the mounting for false 
relics (Prologue to the “ Pardoner’s Tale”) 
points to its cheapness; the purse of co- 
quettish Alison, the miller’s pretty wife, 
being pearled with laton, points. to its 
brightness, as a copy of silver or gold, 
like the brazen armlets found in Etruscan 
tombs, so goldlike beneath the rust. Let 
us remember, too, the beautiful delicate 
hammered copper and pewter work of the 
Middle Ages. There are hammered ves- 
sels of a pale kind of brass, and latoun 
may have been used in several colors, 
according to the amount of alloy used. 
Latten stands in French dictionaries as 
laiton, cuivre laminé — wrought or hard- 
ened copper, distinct from /étain, tin; 
and latten is a name which before the re- 
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form in the customs tariff was applied 
here to sheet-brass. But the “mines of 
latten ” mentioned in the time of Henry 
VIII. remain an archeological crux. lf 
Jatoun was copper, it is curious that 
Chaucer names “coper’”’ as well as “ tin” 
in “The House of Fame” —though the 
sunken sun above quoted might be cop- 
pery. If it was brass, as we understand 
it, how could Chaucer, the accurate, call 
it fale? and where shall we find mines of 
brass, save in the half mythical Corinthian 
conflagration? Chaucer uses the word 
“brass,” too, in the “Squire’s Tale,” 
“the horse of brass.” I have been shown 
a vessel dated very early in the sixteenth 
century of a very pale kind of brass; and 
I am told by a good antiquary that there 
are mines in England of a sort of bastard 
copper, poor in color—either of which 
may be Chaucer’s latoun. The word lat- 
ten, indeed, is derived by Skeat from 
fatte,athin plate; and copper and brass, 
and even tin (cf Port. Zaza, tin plate) may 
all have been called latoun when ham- 
mered and perforated in athin form. At 
any rate, it was markedly less deep in 
color than “red gold.” 

By-the-by, conventional terms, such as 
“red gold,” “teeres blew ” (an expression 
used by Chaucer in his * Complaint of 
Mars and Venus ”’), are still more confus- 
ing. Gold was called red because it had 
decidedly “warm” shadows: it was ap- 
parently deeper in color than ours, and it 
was represented in tapestries by a red 
color. The rich gilding of letters in the 
old missals looks quite red against mod- 
ern gilding. Not only is the gold thicker, 
but really it seems to me deeper in color; 
and that it must always have been so, the 
term red gold, especially when applied to 
red hair, etc., seems to assure us. The 
two were always linked. “ Blood betok- 
eneth gold, as me was taught,” babbles 
the wife of Bath. Often purposely, gold 
was laid over red, as we see upon ancient 
picture-frames. 

Blue, on the other hand, is a “cold” 
color, and seemed to the ancients (not 
heralds) the nearest thing to describe sii- 
ver, which is certainly neither white nor 
black. The old tapestries represent sil- 
ver vessels always by blue threads. And 
the “ teeres blew” of the lovers in Chau- 
cer’s poem were silvery —with the cold 
glittering color of white metal and water. 


VAIR. 
“Eyes of vair,” praised so often in 
medieval poetry, have exercised many 
minds. For my part, I was years before 
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I realized that there was any point in the 
expression. But at last I “saw” it. 

Vair was the name of the fur of the 
grey squirrel, from varié, because the 
belly of the squirrel, which was white, was 
mixed with the grey back in oval-shaped 
compartments — variegated. — Probably 
the same confusion occurred between 
this word vair and verre, glass, as that in 
the old tale of Cinderella, whose “ glass 
slipper” was indubitably the shoe of vair 
fur worn by nobles, according to Mr. Rals- 
ton. 

This confusion of two similar words in 
a French-speaking country such as En- 
gland was, is the less curious, as grey was 
commonly considered the nearest color to 
glass — not then the clear white crystal 
which now rivals the diamond. Glass 
was then just white enough to show grey 
when thick enough to have any tint of its 
own, with white and variegated reflec- 
tions. Chaucer plainly says the prioress’s 
eyes were “grey as glass,” — “grey asa 
goose,” he says of Absolon’s. Eyes of 
vair were the soft light-grey eyes common 
in England, with or without blue in them, 
and the lashes giving a sort of furry soft- 
ness to the glance. When we see how 
the medizval artist represented vair fur, 
in escallop-shaped compartments on a 
white ground, and how it is still ** diversi- 
fied with argent and azure” in heraldry 
(in fact, the white and grey squirrel fur 
commonly used now) we may see at once 
that there was a good deal of point in 
the expression, and a very pretty com- 
pliment, seeing that vair was the next 
costliest fur to the white ermine, and 
sacred to the créme de la créme. The 
iris of the eye showed a grey escallop on 
a white ground, and heralds represented 
grey by “azure,” as the ¢afissier used his 
dark-blue threads for silver, for conven- 
ience’ sake. 


WATCHET. 

Watchet is regarded by Tyrwhitt as a 
kind of cloth, on account of some MSS. 
reading “ whit” instead of “light” in the 
portrait of Absolon in the “ Miller’s 
Tale ;” and probably the name emanates 
from the town of Watchet in Somerset- 
shire. But it is usually held to be a color, 
pale blue, which is precisely the sort of 
color the dandified church clerk would 
have worn with red hose. It is common 
to see light-blue coats and gowns with 
red hose in the missal pictures. But 
in Barnfield’s “ Affectionate Shepherd,” 
(1594), we hear, — 

The saphyre stone is of a watchet blue. 
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Now, sapphires are dark blue: not un- 
like the cassocks which Roman Catholic 
Church officials wear, and Absolon’s “ kir- 
tle”? was probably a cassock, not a coat, 
for he wore his surplice over it. Still 
Chaucer distinctly says Absolon went 


All in a kirtle of a Zigh¢ waget, 


whereas I do not remember to have seen 
any old picture of acolytes robed in really 
pale blue, though plenty of pale blue ex- 
isted (cf Giotto’s pictures) I suggest, 
then, that Absolon’s “light waget” was 
the lightest shade of a blue which is mor- 
ally certain to have been sold in more 
than one shade: not turquoise, though 
described by Cotgrave as “plunket or 
skie-blue,” but a red blue liker ultrama- 
rine or cobalt, which in the darkest shade 
would be sapphire, or that almost violet 
shade still used for cassocks in great fes- 
tal.services in foreign cathedrals. The 
sky is not seldom of a deep, ultramarine 
color — a red blue as opposed to a yellow 
blue — in fact jacinctus, one of the names 
for plunket-blue. And plunket is said to 
have been taken from the name of one 
Thomas Blanket, who in 1340 set up a 
loom in Bristol, Somerset. Our “ blanket” 
is said to come from “plunket,” blue; 
whether from a bluey-grey quality of the 
wool does not seem clear: probably yes, 
the color naming the cloth. Meantime, 
Blanket may have worked at Watchet, or 
the neighbor towns may have produced 
a very similar azure; and a blue many 
shades deeper than what we should call 
pale, might have been reasonably spoken 
of as “lyght blewe or skie-color” when 
compared with the common dark Prus- 
sian or navy blue appropriated by sailors 
from very early times. We cannot do 
better than consult the old missals them- 
selves, or an institution happily (for anti- 
quaries) so conservative as the Roman 
Catholic Church in some of its great fes- 
tal shows, for the explanation of many 
shapes and colors in garb, and manner of 
use. 

I have now shown that both fabrics and 
tints were multifarious in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, as is natural in 
every highly civilized age. Weavers from 
abroad were greatly encouraged under 
Edward III., and all native manufactures 
received a new stimulus from the royal 
interest. 

The embroideries: England had been 
long so famed for them that they were 
known as the unrivalled opus Aunglica- 
num, and the ancient painters show us 
how perfect they were. Heavy bullion 
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work, and the daintiest imagery produced 
by the needle — scenes, portraits, inscrip- 
tions, etc., were seen on the Church robes, 
on the coat-hardy of the young noble, and 
the royal mantle. Nay, sumptuary laws 
in vain tried to prevent their use: by any- 
body else who could get hold of them, or 
make them. Moreover, these were painted 
dresses, not unlike those that came in a 
season or two ago. In “ The Romaunt of 
the Rose,” the robe of the god of Love 
is described as not silk — z.e., 1 suppose, 
a plain, palpable silk, — 

But all in floures and flourettes, 

Ipainted all with amorettes, 

And with lozenges and scochdns (escutcheons), 
With birdés, libardes (/eopfards), and lidns, 
And other beastés wrought ful wel. 

His garment was every del 

Ipurtraied, and ywrought with floures, 

By divers medeling of coloures — 


z.é., paint and needlework were blended. 

As this was the period of elaborately 
painted tapestries, in which the subordi- 
nate parts were woven, the heads and 
hands, etc., of the figures being left to 
the artist’s brush, it was natural that so 
easy a mode of decoration should have 
become popular for dress. How much 
less time it would take to paint a pretty 
border or motto, or to renew by such 
means a worn part, than to embroider or 
weave it! Both fashions then were in at 
once—embroidery, as of the squire’s 
coat (Chaucer’s Prol.), and painted fab- 
rics, as above. 


SAMITE AND SATIN. 

One word upon a much-discussed and 
still mysterious material— samite. The 
Germans say that it was satin, and that 
the two words are the same. It is impos- 
sible, however, to believe this, when 
Chaucer actually uses both words more 
than once. In “The Romaunt of the 
Rose,” mirth is described as clad 


In a samette with birdes wroughte ; 


and he later speaks of “an overgilt samy.” 
In the “ Death of Blanch” he promises 
Morpheus a feather bed in fine black satin 
rayed with gold. The medizval Latin 
words differed, examitum, samite, seti- 
mus, satin; and the chief glossaries enter 
the words apart, though each simply as 
“a rich silk stuff.” That satin of old was 
precisely like satin of to-day many old 
pictures assure us; but if samite is what 
I believe it, painting could not make the 
web clear, it would only look like silk. 
The surface of satin is absolutely smooth, 
slippery, with long threads, from the 
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Latin se¢a, a hair; that identifies satin, as 
the Latin wiédlosus, shaggy, identifies vel- 
vet. 

Now, I remember, when a child, wear- 
ing a cloak of rich antique Oriental silk, 
Persian, I think, of a web I have never 
since seen, either in museum or Oriental 
warehouse. It had a silk, not satin, sur- 
face, simple, not twilled, with right side 
and wrong, and was damasked in a minute 
pattern on stripes of gold color and vio- 
let —I think other colors as well —and, 
I think, with little birds and beasts min- 
gled. Its peculiarity which delighted me 
was, that in whatever direction you cut it 
you found a double web, as of ¢wo rich 
silks made together. Cut it any way, the 
two were quite distinct, and yet insepara- 
ble, like the Siamese twins. I loved to 
clip odd bits of this silk for my dolls, alas! 
which I would gladly see again now, for it 
was an excessively rich, soft fabric, rather 
loosely woven, and easy to ravel, but as 
firm and strong and immovable as many 
a silken, yielding nature, taken edgewise. 

The low-Latin word examitum means 
a stuff woven with six kinds of thread, 
and if we give samite credit for some 
more mysterious quality than the varie- 
gations of six mere colors, at a time when 
all fabrics were frequently figured and 
variegated, I think the subtly woven an- 
cient silk I have described is more than 
likely to be samite. 

The thickness, and the curiosity of de- 
sign, possible in a material so woven ex 
Jjumelle, may be imagined at an epoch 
whose days might be called, from one 
point of view at least, des jours filés d’or 
et de soie. And the samites “ with birdes 
wroughte,” and rayed (striped); and over- 
gilt, which is likely to have meant trimmed 
with jewellery in parts — the black samite, 
the white samite, and the “ vermeil samit,” 
of which was made the sacred oriflamme, 
may all have been a similar web to that I 
have in mind, of everlasting wear, strong 
as fate. 

Satin, on the other hand, is likely to 
have been identical with the Chinese 
zatayn, of Zaitun, which, like many Celes- 
tial manufactures, may carry us back to 
the remotest antiquity; thus se¢izus would 
be a comparatively modern name for it. 

It is remarkable how elaborate the 
medizval love of dress rendered the trade- 
products; also how like the present day 
were the commercial shifts and tricks. 
In the * Vision of Piers Plowman,” Cov- 
etousness says :— 

My wyf was a webber * and woollen cloth made ; 
She spake to spynnesters * to spynnet it oute ; 
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But the pound that she payed by * poised a 
quarteroun more 

Than myne owne auncere (scales) * whoso 
weighed treuthe (far). 


Again, he says he learned another 

trick: — 

To draw the lyser (se/vage) along * the longer 
it seemed : 

Among the riche rays (striped cloths) * I ren- 
dered a lessoun, 

To broche them witha packneedle * and plaited 
them together, 

And put them in a press * and pinned them 
therein, 

Till ten yards or twelve * had tolled out thir- 
teen, 


There was probably no “dodge” of 
modern commerce unknown to the ingen- 
ious inventors of the Middle Ages, as 
there was hardly any one of the rich and 
dainty fabrics and colors known to the 
classics unknown to them, from the cost- 
liest cloth of gold to the filmiest veils, 
such as the little kerchief of Valence 
(some infant lace of Valenciennes ?) that 
did zot hide the charms of Venus (* Par- 
liament of Birds”). Persia, India, the 
whole East supplied silks; Flanders sup- 
plied fine linen, “cloth of Lake,” “cloth 
of Rennes,” etc. The average worth of 
good common cloths, when the respective 
values of money are computed, did not 
vary greatly with our own, as political 
economists will easily understand, be- 
cause the prices of necessaries are regu- 
lated by unalterable social laws. But the 
qualities may have been coarser, like the 
fitting and the making of clothes. Rich 
materials, however, fetched an enormous 
price. People probably spent more to be- 
gin with on their clothes; but they lasted 
longer. Indeed, dress has never been so 
cheap as now, never so undurable; and 
that is commonly the result of a highly 
civilized state. In the ancient times the 
best materials were demanded, and were 
hand-wrought; and though cheatery and 
deceit were busy, there were not so much 
adulteration and waste as now, when me- 
chanical and chemical means combine to 
assist the ever-freer circulation of money, 
by producing rapidly and often helping to 
destroy. 

Space forbids any digression here; but, 
in conclusion, I must express surprise 
that more use is not made by persons en- 
gaged in compiling glossaries of cos- 
tume, or verifying facts in medieval man- 
ners, of the beautiful medizval pictures 
in foreign and English galleries. The 
old painters, like the old poets, were more 
exact in knowledge and expression than 
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their critics sometimes give them credit 
for. Van Eyck’s “ Worship of the Lamb” 
is a whole glossary in itself: the same 
might be said of the Memlings at Burges, 
and the Matsys at Louvain and Antwerp. 
And putting aside our own rich collec- 
tions, the above painters alone, with the 
help of Chaucer, carefully examined, 
would almost suffice to answer many of 
the questions which I have been dealing 
with. M. E. HAWEIs. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SUMMER SPORT IN NOVA ZEMLA. 


IN this over-populated kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with its still 
ever-increasing millions of human beings 
who must somewhere find shelter from 
the fickle elements, we see new settle- 
ments gradually springing up in formerly 
uninhabited places as the growing rail- 
road system throws its iron web over the 
face of the land, whilst old villages near 
the lines rapidly assume the dimensions 
of towns, and towns develop themselves 
into cities. The widening circles of brick 
and mortar constantly encroach on the 
surrounding country, till the latter is no 
longer able to supply the towns with the 
necessaries of life in sufficient quantity; 
the result being that we are driven to pro- 
cure from abroad that which we cannot 
produce for ourselves. 

As in the case of the necessaries of 
life, so is it also with its luxuries, more 
especially, perhaps, with that which, once 
a necessity, has at length become one of 
the luxuries most sought after and hard- 
est to obtain—that, namely, of wild 
sport. 

Tradition and history alike tell us that 
the ancient inhabitants of these islands 
were obliged to wage constant war against 
the denizens of the forests which then 
overspread the country, not only with the 
object of providing themselves with food 
and clothing, but also in self-defence. In 
this — from a sportsman’s point of view — 
happy state of things, our forefathers 
were able to gratify the long-inherited in- 
stincts of man the hunter, whilst provid- 
ing for their other wants. We, their 
descendants, inheriting all the old wants 
and a host of others which have sprung 
up with the advance of civilization, have 
in no degree lost the old hunting instinct ; 
but by increasing and multiplying at such 
a prodigious rate, we have lost the means 
of satisfying it in our native land. Even 
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where game still runs wild, its pursuit is 
necessarily hedged in by endless formal- 
ities of law and etiquette; and the result 
is, that there is an annual and ever-in- 
creasing exodus of restless spirits, bent 
upon gratifying their hunting instincts in 
other lands after their own fashion. 

Those who have become accustomed to 
wild sport abroad find it irksome to con- 
form to the restrictions of modern British 
sport, and get into what are called loose 
habits. A case within my own knowledge 
occurs to me, in which an American, tak- 
ing part in a grouse-drive on a Yorkshire 
moor, wounded one of the beaters, and 
was looked upon as no sportsman in con- 
sequence. He certainly was careless, but 
as a sportsman he was probably the equal 
of any man present, for he was well ac- 
customed to track and shoot game, with 
perhaps only one companion, in regions 
where there was no other human being 
within many miles; and so, forgetting 
that he was now surrounded by a host of 
guns and beaters, he made a mistake 
which might rather have been expected of 
a novice. 

Those, then, who have once tasted the 
sweets of pursuing and killing game after 
their own fashion, are apt to prefer that 
kind of sport rather than what they can 
obtain in these islands, and consequently 
spread themselves over the world in 
search of it. Almost every known coun- 
try on this planet annually resounds to 
the crack of the rifle of the British 
sportsman, or to the bang of his fowling- 
piece; and his twin brother the explorer 
still finds new hunting-grounds as the 
better-known ones become used up. 
Amongst the least known and least fre- 
quented of all there is Nova Zemla, which 
has lately been mentioned a good deal in 
connection with the rescue of Mr. Leigh 
Smith and his merry men, and is likely to 
be mentioned a good deal more in con- 
nection with future attempts to reach the 
north pole. 

Being far out of the way of all our mer- 
chant routes, and only approachable dur- 
ing the summer over the even then ice- 
encumbered sea, Nova Zemla will prob- 
ably long remain one of the last refuges 
of the reindeer; whilst its ice-choked 
fiords and frozen seas will still be haunted 
by the white whale, the seal, the walrus, 
and the polar bear. 

Frequented, until of late, only by some 
dozen Russian schooners, who visit its 
shores every year chiefly for white whale 
and salmon, and by a few roaming families 





of Samoyedes from the mainland, these 
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arctic shores have hitherto afforded an 
undisturbed asylum during the winter to 
the game of all kinds, marine or terres- 
trial, which there abounds. Recently, 
however, the Russian government has 
seen fit to plant a colony consisting of a 
few families of Samoyedes—it is sup- 
posed with the view of occupying the 
country in the Russian name — and these 
skilful hunters, of whom I shall have oc- 
casion to speak further on, harry the game 
throughout the year with great vigor. 
Beyond visits from European sportsmen 
or explorers, so rare that they might al- 
most be counted on the fingers, no other 
human intruders ever invade these wild 
regions. 

Having not long ago returned from this 
happy hunting-ground in the * Hope,” with 
the crew of the ill-fated “ Eira,” I have 
obtained a glimpse of the country, which 
I hope will enable me to give an intelligi- 
ble and not uninteresting account of what 
is to be seen and done there in the way 
of sport and adventure. 

Till the present century the contour of 
the two large islands which form what is 
now known as Nova Zemla was very dif- 
ferently represented upon the various 
manuscript charts in existence, these 
having been compiled from the observa- 
tions of Dutch, Norwegian, and Russian 
navigators. Barents led off in 1598 with 
a chart representing the west coast and 
that part of the north-east coast which he 
had visited; this, though terribly out in 
longitude, was very good as to latitude; 
and since the days of this old explorer, 
his maps, with many additions and a few 
corrections, have been generally adhered 
to, some representing the north coast as 
taking an abrupt turn to the east, and 
thus continuing ad tnfinitum, the authors 
of these interesting documents veiling 
their perplexity by drawing a meridian 
line down the chart and thereby cutting it 
short, leaving the rest to the imagination 
of the beholder. 

For our present knowledge of the 
shape and dimensions of the islands we 
are chiefly indebted to the Russian gov- 
ernment coast-survey, made during the 
early part of the present century, and 
continued by subsequent explorers, which 
is generally considered to be pretty accu- 
rate as far north as Admiralty Peninsula, 
the most prominent headland on the west 
coast of the north island. There is one 
remarkable exception, however: an error 
of nine miles has somehow crept into 
the latitude assigned to the centre of 
Méder Bay. To the northward of Ad- 
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miralty Peninsula this survey also be- 
comes rather wild, and is not to be trust- 
ed. This of course means that the sur- 
veyors were here deterred from complet- 
ing their work by ice and weather; and 
the remark applies equally to the east 
coast, which may be said to be ice-bound 
throughout the year, subject to occasional 
open states in favorable seasons. Cape 
Nassau, the point between Admiralty 
Peninsula and Cape Mauritius the north 
point, has traditionally acquired an evil 
reputation amongst the walrus-hunters, as 
being a sort of bewitched headland, to 
round which means to say farewell to the 
world; for it was believed that vessels 
were mysteriously drifted thence into the 
Arctic Ocean, beset by the ice, and never 
heard of again. That there is some foun- 
dation for this tradition, is proved by the 
fate of the Austrian polar expedition of 
Weyprecht and Payer in the steamer 
“ Tegethoff,” which was beset near this 
cape in the autumn of 1872 and never got 
free again, being drifted about the Arctic 
Ocean for two years, during which the ex- 
pedition involuntarily discovered Franz- 
Josef Land, and only at last got free by 
abandoning their ship, and undertaking a 
most perilous and laborious journey over 
the ice with their boats, which lasted three 
months, when they had the good fortune 
to reach the shores of Nova Zemla, and 
to encounter a Russian schooner which 
was just leaving for home. 

The Russian survey, then, gives us a 
very fair idea of the size and shape of the 
country. Lying between the parallels of 
77° 35’ N. and 70° 40’ N., it will be seen 
that the curved direction of the two main 
islands covers a space of about four hun- 
dred and fifty English miles, whilst their 
average breadth may be taken as sixty 
miles. The two islands are divided by 
a strait called Matotchkin Sharr, which 
also well marks a central position in the 
physical configuration of the country; for 
it is in this locality that the highest moun- 
tains and wildest and most magnificent 
scenery are to be found, the land thence 
sinking to lower levels both to the north- 
ward and southward. Matotchkin Sharr 
may likewise be said to be a central posi- 
tion as to the distribution of the various 
objects of sport; for it is on the slopes 
of the snow and glacier clad mountains 
of this part of the country that reindeer 
are most plentiful, whilst wild fowl] of all 
kinds prefer the south island. Bears, 
walrus, and seals, on the other hand, may 
be looked for with greater confidence on 
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particularly on the eastern and northern 
parts of it. I will not presume to narrate 
any adventures of my own in pursuit of 
polar bears; but if I could only remem- 
ber half the yarns the old whalers of the 
“ Hope” told me on this head, I could fill 
a book with wondrous tales not to be sur- 
passed even by the feats of the valiant 
Munchausen; of how they frequently 
fired into these ferocious quadrupeds vol- 
leys of marlingspikes, knives, and leaden 
slugs, not to speak of bullets, but that 
often the only effect of this rough treat- 
ment was that the monster “rubbed him- 
self with snaw — yes, that he did —and 
went away geroulin’, an’ lookin’ back.” 
All the same, other travellers speak of this 
habit of polar bears rubbing themselves 
with snow when hurt. Another funny and 
perhaps equally useful habit of the bear, 
is that of swallowing large stones, for 
these may assist his digestion! but we 
cannot see what nourishment the bear 
which robbed a depot erected by one of 
the Franklin search expeditions could 
have derived from the whole stock of 
sticking-plaster, which was found in his 
stomach. Modern sporting narratives 
always seem to me to lack the vigor and 
freshness of the productions of the ear- 
lier writers; and as we are on the sub- 
ject of Nova Zemla bears, I cannot resist 
quoting, for the benefit of those of 
“ Maga’s” readers who have not had the 
felicity of perusing * Purchas his Pil- 
grimes,” an account of a thrilling bear 
adventure which occurred on the north 
island of Nova Zemla three hundred years 
ago, during the second voyage of William 
Barents. 

The 6th of September'some of our men went 
on shore upon the firme land to seek for stones, 
which are a kind of diamond, whereof there 
are many also in the States Island; and while 
they were seeking the stones, two of our men 
lying together in one place, a great leane white 
beare came suddenly stealing out, and caught 
one of them fast by the necke ; who, not know- 
ing what it was that tooke him by the necke, 
cryed out and sayed, “ Who is it that pulls me 
so by the nécke?”” Wherewith the other that 
lay not farre from him lifted up his head to see 
who it was; and perceiving it to be a mon- 
strous bear, cryed out and sayed, “Oh mate! 
it is a beare ;” and therewith presently rose up 
and ran away. The beare at the first falling 
upon the man bit his head in sunder, and suckt 
out his blood; wherewith the rest of the men 
that were on the land, being about twenty in 
number, ranne presently thither, either to save 
the man, or else to drive the beare from the 
body; and having charged their pieces, and 
bent their pikes, set upon her, that still was 
devouring the man; but perceiving them to 
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come towards her, fiercely and cruelly ranne at 
them and got another of them out from the 
company, which she tore in pieces, wherewith 
all the rest ran away. We, perceiving out of 
our ship and pinnasse that our men ranne to 
the seaside to save themselves, with all speed 
entered into their boats and rowed as fast as 
we could to relieve our men, Where, being 
on land, we beheld the cruell spectacle of our 
two dead men that had been so cruelly killed 
and torne in pieces by the beare. We, seeing 
that, encouraged our men to goe back again 
with us, and with pieces, curtel-axes, and halfe- 
pikes, to set upon the beare; but they would 
not all agree thereunto, some of them saying, 
“Our men are already dead, and we shall get 
the beare well enough though we oppose our- 
selves into so open danger. If we might save 
our fellowes’ lives, then we would make haste ; 
but now we need not make such speed, but 
take her at an advantage, for we have to doe 
with a cruell, fierce, and ravenous beast.” 
Whereupon three of our men went forward, 
the beare still devouring her prey, not once 
fearing the number of our men, and yet they 
were thirtie at the least. The three that went 
forward in that sort were Cornelius Jacobson, 
William Geysen, and Hans Van Mitlen, Wil- 
liam Barentz’ purser; and after that the sayd 
master and pylat had shot three times, and 
mist, the purser, stepping somewhat turther 
forward, and seeing the beare to be within the 
length of a shot, presently levelled his piece, 
and disenarging it at the beare, shot her into 
the head, between the eyes, and yet she held 
the man still fast by the necke, and lifted up 
her head with the man in her mouth; but she 
began somewhat to stagger, wherewith the pur- 
ser and a Scottish man drew out their curtel- 
axes and strooke at her so hard that their 
curtel-axes burst, and yet she would not leave 
the man. At last Wiiliam Geysen went to 
them, and with all his might strook the beare 
upon the snout with his piece, at which the 
beare fell to the ground, making a great noise, 
and William Geysen, leaping upon her, cut 
her throat. 

This graphically described tragedy is 
unique of its kind, so far as I know; for 
though a man here and there may have 
been killed at long intervals of time, yet 
this sometimes fierce, but always eccen- 
tric animal is not, as a rule, looked upon 
with much fear. He is so easily duped 
into approaching quite close to the hunter, 
who, if he only remains calm and is able 
to hit a haystack at a hundred yards, may 
then slay him with a single bullet. 

Bears‘not only feed upon seals, walrus, 
large stones, and sticking-plaster, but also 
have a weakness for any vegetable sub- 
stance which they may come across, such 
as seaweed, grass, lichens, etc.; they are 
in fact, like pigs and men, omnivorous, 
and are of such an inquisitive nature 
moreover, that in search of food, or out 
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of mere “cussedness,” they will examine 
and scatter depots—so that in laying 
down such a store, upon the existence of 
which the lives of the members of an 
expedition may afterwards depend, this 
contingency must be foreseen and guarded 
against. Their sense of smell is, how- 
ever, so acute, that it is found difficult to 
hide anything from the creatures. Gener- 
ally a cairn of stones is erected, in which 
a record is placed, enclosed ina tin casing 
or glass bottle, directing the finder to 
some spot not far off, on a certain bear- 
ing; then when Bruin appears on the 
scene, snuffing and shuffling about the 
cairn, he will probably pull most of it 
down, carefully examining each stone, as 
a modern savant might an Egyptian tab- 
let. He will most likely return often to 
the cairn, to see if it moves perhaps — or 
who knows for what ill-defined reason 
flitting and glimmering through his half- 
awakened brain?—and most likely his 
friends will come with him; but probably 
they will be so absorbed by the cairn, that 
if only they will not carry off the record 
no great harm will be done. The finder 


of the record then goes to the spot indi- 
cated, and deep beneath the snow we 
hope finds the depot intact. 

The chase of the reindeer is not at- 
tended with precisely the same kind of 


excitement which arises from that of the 
polar bear, but is in its way quite as en- 
joyable, leading the hunter, as it does, to 
penetrate into the more remote valleys 
towards the interior of the islands, and 
that in their most picturesque part. The 
mountains about Matotchkin Sharr attain 
a height of between three and four thou- 
sand feet, the upper portions being clad 
with eternal snow, which descends in 
small glaciers into the heads of the val- 
leys. There is a tradition that an active 
volcano exists somewhere in these parts; 
but though I several times ascended the 
highest mountains in the neighborhood 
on purpose to look for it, I could never 
see either the volcano or any traces of it. 
I remember that a similar tradition exists 
amongst the sea-elephant hunters of Ker- 
guelen Island, in the Antarctic Ocean, as 
to the existence of a like phenomenon in 
the south-west or most inaccessible corner 
of that great island, and imagine that 
these stories are but remnants of the old 
fancies of long ago, when any unknown 
region used to be peopled with dragons, 
goblins, giants, and what not. 

On a fine, warm, sunshiny day, nothing 
is more enjoyable than to start off in the 
early morning, when the sun is still skirt- 
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ing the northern horizon, and with rifle on 
shoulder to cautiously ascend some com- 
manding eminence whence a telescope 
may be brought to bear on the most likely 
pastures on the slopes of the mountains. 
The keen morning air, the blue sky, the 
crisp snow crunching under one’s feet as 
ever and anon great drifts have to be 
crossed, with the sweet scent from the 
arctic flowers nestling in the sheltered 
spots, and the twittering warble of snow- 
buntings, all add to the delights of the 
hunter’s heart as he gradually ascends to 
his chosen position. When at length 
there, I, for my part, have often been 
more inclined to rest for an hour and en- 
joy the splendid scene, and even to smoke, 
than to go straight on. Look! there lies 
the winding strait — Matotchkin Sharr — 
its sinuosities gradually fading in the dis- 
tance till the sharp shoulder of yonder 
black mountain with the little glacier shin- 
ing above it cuts off the view along the 
ylassy surface. Mark how the bay ice is 
streaming out from that great gulf on the 
opposite side; that is Silver Bay, whose 
sloping shores afford the finest pastures 
to our quarry. But we need not look 
there for them, for the strait separates it 
from us, and we have sent our boat back 
to the ship. And there, further to the 
left, lies Mitucheff Island basking in the 
sun, with the dark-colored cairns erected 
by the Russian surveyors sixty years ago 
standing out clear against a background 
of snow on the mainland beyond. Two 
miles out to sea from that island lies a 
treacherous shoal, on which now no ocean 
swell nor even a grounded floe-berg marks 
the danger which lurks below. That is 
the shoal which knocked off the “* Hope’s ” 
false keel and sprang her sternpost; and 
who knows what other mischief it might 
not have done had not the friction of 
countless floe-bergs ground its surface 
smooth asa board? Further still to the 
left lies the broad expanse of the Arctic 
Ocean, looking as if it never could become 
the solid block of ice which it will be ina 
few short weeks. And there, below, lies 
the river through whose icy cold waters 
we have so lately waded, and from which 
this evening we hope to see some salmon 
pulled forth. But looking at that river 
reminds us that we are wet, and that 
our feet are getting cold; so knock out 
the pipes, and on after the reindeer. 
The chase of the reindeer is as the stalk- 
ing of the Highland stag, with the addi- 
tional charms of an absolute freedom 
of action. Go where you will —do as 
you please. There is no law here but 
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your own pleasure, and you may kill as 
many deer as your skill and perseverance 
will allow of. It is rather hard, though, 
to have to practise abstention so rigor- 
ously when a flock of some fifty geese 
gets up suddenly as we make for a slope 
on which we have observed a small herd 
of five deer quietly browsing. How well 
a roast goose would look on our mess- 
table to-night, and how much better he 
would taste than stewed looms and salt 
horse ! 

It is not always entertaining to read the 
chronicle of the death of defenceless ani- 
mals. I will instead narrate the adven- 
tures of a Scottish harpooner, Andrew by 
name, who one day went a-hunting. He 
did not profess to be going a-hunting, but 
asked leave to go ashore to the river’s 
mouth, and there wash his clothes. This 
is a privilege which is dear to the heart 
of the hardy tar; he delights in washing 
his clothes and messing about with soap- 
suds. Our harpooner, however, was a 
very Ulysses, —a man of many devices 
—a cunning man, with an eye to possi- 
bilities, —so he privily took with him a 
rifle and some cartridges, and with some 
kindred spirits repaired to the river’s 
bank. The party had not been long en- 
gaged in their pursuit when Andrew was 
*ware of a fine stag looking curiously .at 
him over the brow of the bank. Cau- 
tiously he puts down his pipe, cautiously 
he takes up his rifle, and levels it at the 
inquisitive beast. He pulls the trigger — 
bang!—the deer falls, and the echoes 
ring out a volley against the hills, as the 
washing-party, taking in the situation, 
spring forward with a yell, like the High- 
landers at Tel-el-Kebir, to breast the 
slope and be at the enemy. Andrew 
drops his rifle, and seizes a stick —for is 
it not more like kis harpoon than a rifle? 
—and advances steadily to finish off his 
prey. Soon he reaches the prostrate deer, 
and straightway delivers a blow calculated 
to quicken the dead —a calculation, alas! 
but too well founded, for the deer forth- 
with rises up and makes off like the wind, 
the party standing aghast at the phenome- 
non. “ Ohthat I had been writ down an 
ass!” Andrew might have exclaimed with 
Dogberry; reloaded his rifle, and secured 
his deer. But now the abuse he levelled 
at that departing animal far surpassed the 
terms in which Shakespeare’s beadle re- 
proaches Borachio and Conrade. 

The Russian walrus-hunters whom we 
found at Matotchkin Sharr had done very 
well with the reindeer; and we, seeing 
that they had plenty of venison hanging 





in their rigging, asked where they got it, 
when they directed us to the other end of 
the strait, about fifty miles away. Next 
day it transpired that the strait was still 
choked by ice up to within six miles of 
where we lay. Such are the wiles by 
which sportsmen strive to deceive even 
one another. 

Amongst the most exciting of the sports 
in which a summer visitor to Nova Zemla 
may take part is the capture of the beluga, 
or white whale (De/phinapterus leucas), 
whose skin supplies us with the so-called 
porpoise-hide, of which shooting-boots are 
now so generally made. The white whale 
fishery‘is carried on in Nova Zemla by 
the Russian schooners, the gain which 
may be expected from this pursuit being 
the attraction which chiefly draws them 
to these seas. This being the case, it be- 
hoves the amateur whaler not to interfere 
with the fishery, unless at the invitation 
of the men whose livelihood depends upon 
their success, or endless difficulties will 
ensue. There is even a story that the 
whole crew of a Norwegian smack were, 
not long ago, treacherously murdered by 
Russian whale-hunters, who had found 
them trespassing upon what they consid- 
ered their preserves. Such deeds are not 
uncommon in remote regions like this, 
where there is no fear of detection, save 
through the promptings to confess of 
some guilty conscience. The schooners 
make the white whale the main object of 
their voyage, taking, as occasion may 
offer, bears, seals, walrus, and reindeer; 
and finally, in September, just at the close 
of the season, they repair to the mouth of 
some river, and there net the ascending 
salmon, leaving for home as soon as the 
ice begins to show signs of closing in. 
Often parties are sent away from the 
schooners in boats to some distant spot, 
where they can be getting the salmon and 
reindeer, etc., ready to embark as soon as 
their ship comes round. In this manner 
a party of Russian seamen were left be- 
hind a year or two ago, and we found them 
living with the Samoyedes at Karmakula. 
The ice having closed in earlier than was 
expected, their ship had to leave; and 
they were thus left to their own devices. 
After great hardships and privations had 
been endured, they set off to walk some 
sixty miles to the Samoyede settlement, 
over the freshly fallen snow on the land, 
and the hummocky ice of the fiords — and 
met with adventures which it would need 
an article to themselves to describe ade- 
quately —at last reaching the summer- 
tents at Karmakula, under the warm rein- 
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deer-skin folds of which, and in their 
wooden huts, they were hospitably enter- 
tained during the long winter by their 
kind-hearted little hosts. The crew of 
another Russian schooner was left to win- 
ter on the south part of Nova Zemla by 
their vessel being beset during the gale, 
and carried bodily away to sea, whilst they 
were all on shore; and these men were 
also well looked after by the Samoyedes. 
Some few of the schooners devote them- 
selves almost entirely to walrus, seals, and 
bears; and these either go very far north, 
following the retreating pack till driven 
south again, or else keep round on the 
east coast altogether, which being gen- 
erally in great measure frozen up all the 
year round, is the best place to find the 
game they are in search of, 

If one really wishes to take part in a 
white whale hunt, it is necessary to have 
either a properly fitted whale-boat, or a 
walrus-boat, so that when the whale has 
been struck, his runs, plunges, and sharp 
doublings may not either capsize or swamp 
it. The Russian schooners at anchor in 
some sheltered bay always keep a party 
of men on the look-out on some elevated 
place near, where they constantly remain 
till relieved by others from their ships. 
They generally build a hut of drift-wood 
and stones, or pitch a tent near their look- 
out-place, or else they would have a bad 


time of it when the keen wind blows: 


strong, and during the cold nights when 
the sun sets low down towards the hori- 
zon. 

My first acquaintance with the white 
whale in the flesh was made on the 
“ snow-foot” at the base of the cliffs be- 
low the Samoyede settlement at the head 
of Karmakula harbor, having previously 
encountered by the hundred their moul- 
dering skeletons scattered along the beach 
in various parts of the island, picked re- 
markably clean by the burgomaster or 
glaucus gull, that greedy scavenger of the 
arctic regions. On the stretch of snow- 
ice in question there were ranged the bod- 
ies of half-adozen white whales, varying 
from six to sixteen feet in length; the 
young ones being of a brown color, and the 
adults white, which was seen to be tinged 
with yellow by contrast with the snow on 
which they lay. Their very fine dolphin- 
like lines are well depicted in many works 
on natural history, the great peculiarity 
of their appearance being given by the 
odd profile of the concave forehead, which 
ends in a projecting upper lip or jaw; 
thence the mouth takes an upward direc- 
tion, whilst the chin slopes quickly off to 
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the under surface of the body. The 
diminutive eye adds the finishing touch 
to a countenance expressive of that silli- 
ness and indecision of character which is 
amply exemplified by the behavior of the 
creature when beset by the hunters. Hear- 
ing a snarling sound behind one of the 
carcasses, I went up to discover the cause, 
and was surprised to see a young polar 
bear making off with a large piece of offal 
in his mouth, and smeared from head to 
foot with gore, grumbling loudly to him- 
self as he shambled off at having been 
disturbed at his meal. We afterwards 
came-upon this bear having his dessert in 
the Samoyede cooking tent, surrounded 
by a group of admiring and envious 
Esquimaux dogs, with whom he appeared 
to be a great favorite on the whole. Hav- 
ing finished his food, and then licked 
one of the dogs from head to foot — per- 
haps by way of cleaning his tongue —he 
adjourned to the Samoyede living-tent, 
where he speedily settled down amongst 
the children and furs, and went peacefully 
to sleep. 

We had long wanted to see some white 
whale captured, and were often startled 
by great excitement amongst the schoon- 
ers whenever the preconcerted signal was 
made from the look-out station indicating 
that the “ fish” were approaching; but as 
yet the whales had never actually come 
within the limits of the bay. At length 
our chance came. A day or two before 
the “ Hope” left Karmakula the signal 
was made from the look-out station, and 
soon it was seen from the schooners that 
the whales had actually passed the outer 
headlands. Instantly all was excitement 
and bustle on board the schooners to get 
the boats away with the least possible 
delay, the men working at their hasty 
preparations with a suppressed excite- 
ment which was highly infectious. Some 
of us happenedat the time to be returning 
to the ship from a duck-shooting expedi- 
tion, so we followed the Russian boats as 
hard as we could, finding it difficult in 
our little dingy to keep anywhere near the 
large walrus-boats propelled by the strong 
arms of their excited crews. Following 
them towards the entrance of the harbor, 
we arrived some time after they had got 
to work, and found that they had, by care- 
ful driving, succeeded in forcing the 
whales into a bight on the north side of 
the anchorage, and were now hastily 
spreading a large strong net across the 
entrance to it. The net was only ten 


feet deep, floating by means of wooden 





chocks, so thatits upper edge came within 
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a few feet of the surface. The depth of 
the water being many fathoms more than 
that of the net, we now made sure that 
the whales would easily escape under- 
neath them, and watched the proceedings 
with keen interest, joining in the sport as 
occasion offered, by pulling towards any 
point where we perceived that assistance 
was needed. No sooner was the net 
stretched across than we saw occasional 
jets of feathery spray, and then white- 
looking objects turning leisurely over in 
the water. I had seen these white objects 
vaguely for some time; but so slowly did 
they turn, and so similar were they in 
color to the many blocks of floating ice, 
that it was some time before I realized 
the fact that these were the whales. The 
boats now again began driving the whales 
towards an indentation in the coast of the 
small bight which they had already guard- 
ed by the net, beating on the gunwales 
with stretchers or oars, and pulling lustily 
towards any point which seemed to be 
threatened with a sortie from the enclosed 
prey, which were so easily turned by these 
means that in a very short space of time 
they were nearly all got together in the 
desired place, and a second net promptly 
run out from shore to shore. The whales 
between the two nets were now almost 
disregarded, a single boat only, assisted 
by us in our dingy, being left to see that 
they did not get through any possibly 
unguarded spots, and the attention of the 
rest of the boats was turned exclusively 
towards those within the last net laid 
out. This net, like the first, was a very 
long way indeed from being on the bot- 
tom, and why the whales did not “sound” 
and pass out beneath them both, is not 
apparent. It can only be supposed that 
their custom is to keep always near the 
surface, and perhaps they are not blessed 
with the keenest of vision, as their small 
eyes seem to indicate; at any rate, un- 
less they are very stupid, very blind, or 
very frightened, or perhaps all three com- 
bined, one would naturally suppose that 
they would escape as a matter of course. 
Not so, however; for presently a whale 
gets entangled in the net, straining and 
Struggling till one would think the whole 
fabric would burst — beating the sea into 
foam, as ever and anon he throws his 
great tail and shiny white back out of the 
water. A boat swiftly approaches, the 
bowman standing with weapon poised in 
both hands, ready for a throw; and watch- 
ing his opportunity, as the snowy back 
again emerges from the waves, the skilful 
harpooneer buries the barbed point deep 
LIVING AGE, VOL. XLIV, 2243 
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in the victim’s flesh A mighty plunge, a 
billow of foam, and a crimson stain upon 
the water, show that the weapon has 
struck home. The harpooneer pulls out 
the wooden shaft as the oarsmen back 
astern, and the barb is left embedded. 
By means of the attached line the poor 
beast is slowly but surely pulled to the 
surface; his struggles become gradually 
fainter as, drowning and bleeding, he re- 
ceives the fatal lunges with the lance 
which the harpooneer is now administer- 
ing, striking through the back of his head 
into the brain. Spouts of blood have now 
taken the place of the feathery clouds he 
was so sportively throwing up but a short 
time ago; and as he lies wallowing in his 
gore, he is disentangled from the net, 
lashed underneath the stern of the boat, 
and towed on shore, where he is secured 
by a rope and grapnel, and left for the 
present. Not all the whales are killed 
thus, however. Many keep quite clear of 
the net, and have to be harpooned in the 
ordinary way, when the finest sport is 
afforded —the sharp doublings of the 
stricken animal testing to the utmost the 
strength and stability of the best-built 
boat. Sir Henry Gore-Booth — who will, 
I hope, forgive me for recording his prow- 
ess — himself harpooned and killed three 
at least in the open, having pulled up, 
directly he saw what was going on, in his 
walrus-boat, which he had brought with 
him in his little ketch, the “ Kava.” This 
keen sportsman was ever to the front 
when large game were to be got at, and 
seldom missed a kill when a chance 
offered. On that day noless than twenty- 
five white whale succumbed to the har- 
poons of the Russians, who were hugely 
delighted at their good fortune, and cele- 
brated the occasion with uproarious mirth 
that night on board their schooners. 

No article professing to treat of sport 
in Nova Zemla would be complete with- 
out some mention of the walrus —or, as 
it is often called, the sea-horse — though 
this animal has now become so rare in 
the more easily accessible parts of the 
coast that we only sawtwo the whole time 
we were in Nova Zemla. As the walrus 
yields a by no means insignificant trophy 
in its pair of tusks of splendid ivory, and 
is, moreover, not particularly easy to kill, 
of course it must always be one of the ob- 
jects of the chase to the adventurous 
visitor. I am sorry not to be able to give 
any precise account, from actual experi- 
ence, of the method in which the walrus 
is captured; but those who take an inter- 
est in the subject cannot do better thap 
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refer for instructions (!) to the works of 
Albertus Magnus, who died in 1280 A.D., 
and who has left some account of the 
matter. Not having the work at hand, | 
am not able to quote what cannot but be 
a spicy narrative in the original; but the 
account is alluded to in Nordenskidld’s 
“Voyage of the Vega,” in which a wood- 
cut, reproduced from Olaus Magnus 
(1555), illustrates the text. From this it 
appears that the walrus is only to be taken 
by the exercise of much circumspection 
on the part of the hunter; for he must not 
approach the animal till he encounters it 
hanging asleep, suspended by its tusks 
from a cleft in the rocks! Cutting two 
parallel slits in the animal’s back, and 
raising the intervening strip of hide, the 
hunter passes underneath it a stout rope, 
which he secures to its own part with two 
half hitches—the other end being then 
made fast to trees, posts, or large iron 
rings in the rocks (these conveniences 
being, of course, common in the arctic 
regions). The sketch, however, repre- 


sents the hunters seated in their boat and 
pulling vigorously at the rope, which is 
fastened to the walrus in the manner de- 
scribed. The writer then goes on to de- 
scribe the next step — which is to awaken 
the animal by throwing large stones at his 


head, which being done, he is so startled 
into desperate efforts to escape, that he 
jumps clean out of his skin, leaving it 
behind him hanging to the rocks! He, 
however, cannot live without his skin, and 
soon after perishes or is thrown up half 
dead on the beach. I have not myself 
had an opportunity of trying this method 
of capturing the sea-horse, or rather his 
skin; but should it ever be put in practice 
by modern hunters, it would be highly in- 
teresting to read of it. 

The kind of sport of which the visitor 
may always make most sure, is wild-fowl 
shooting. In the first place, if he intends 
afterwards to take his vessel into regions 
where walrus, seals, and bears abound, he 
must, of course, be prepared for any emer- 
gency in the way of being beset or crushed 
by the ice, and having to winter. He will 
therefore at once commence laying in a 
stock of looms (Briinnich’s guillemot), 
which are excellent eating, very abundant 
in summer, and afford, at any rate, as 
= sport as pigeon-hunting. They 

uild, or rather lay their eggs, on ledges 
along the steep face of any cliff which 
they may select for their loomery, where 
they congregate in incredible numbers and 
hatch their young in company. When 
the young birds are old enough, the par- 
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ents carry them down to the water —if 
report is to be believed —and teach them 
to swim; and when they can do that, they 
are taught to fly, and then the whole 
colony migrates south. As we had to 
prepare for a possible winter in Franz- 
Josef Land, loom-shooting was com- 
menced even before we had _ sighted 
Nova Zemla, and when we got to Karma- 
kula, we went at it with a will. Conven- 
ient slabs of floating bay ice were being 
carried slowly along the base of the cliff 
which we decided to attack, and on one 
of these we took our stand, shooting the 
birds as they flew over our heads, our 
boat picking them up as they fell into the 
water. One of my birds fell close to the 
edge of the piece of ice on which we were 
standing, and, jumping forward to secure 
it before it could wriggle itself under the 
ice, I cracked off a great lump and floun- 
dered into the just freezing water. I 
thought I had kept my gun out of the 
water; but about a week afterwards we 
were out duck-shooting, and a fine bird 
getting up, I levelled my gun and pulled 
one of the triggers, but found that the 
hammer would not fall, then discovering 
that the gun must have gone under water 
as well as myself. My friend suggested 
that nothing short of a specially imported 
floe from the Palzocrystic Sea, or Sea of 
Ancient Ice, would be found solid enough 
to support me; but as he himself is quite 
as heavy and twice as clumsy, I hoped 
soon to see him go in too, and so have 
the laugh turned against him. However, 
every one was very cautious after this, so 
there were no more duckings that day. 
Looms’ eggs should also be collected in 
large numbers and placed in brine-casks, 
in case they may be wanted. The men — 
that is, the sailors before the mast — will 
not, as a rule, touch either the eggs or the 
birds unless they are served out in addi- 
tion to their allowance of salt meat, seem- 
ing to think they are being “done” out 
of their money in some way; and it is 
often quite difficult to get the men to 
forego their “rights” in the matter of 
salt horse, and to take fresh meat, which 
has cost nothing, instead, though so ob- 
viously beneficial in every way, and espe- 
cially as a preventive against scurvy. 
Looms’ eggs are excellent fried with ba- 
con, and the birds themselves make a 
capital stew. The “Eira’s” men lived 
during their winter in Franz-Josef Land 
on bear and walrus flesh, drinking the 
blood warm, and also putting it in their 
soup. They also had some preserved 
vegetables and a little biscuit which they 
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had saved from their ship, and on this 
diet they thrived exceedingly, looking 
when we found them well and hearty — 
the only exceptions being men who were 
ill before they left Scotland. This shows 
how important it is to lay in an ample 
stock of fresh food for a possible winter, 
for a continuous supply of bear and wal- 
rus flesh cannot in all cases be depended 
upon. 

Wild-fowl are plentiful about Méder 
Bay, and still more numerous farther 
south in the part of the island called on 
that account Goose Land. At Karma- 
kula, eider-duck of two kinds abound — 
the common eider and the king-duck. 
The common eider-duck has a brownish 
plumage in July, the male being a much 
more showy bird than the female. The 
king-duck may be known by the great 
yellow protuberance at the base of the 
bill Eider-duck in this locality are not 
easy to approach; but when they have 
risen far out of range, they have a habit 
of flying off and then returning to recon- 
noitre the intruder. Even after a good 
number of the flock have thus been 
knocked over, they will return again per- 
haps two or three times, and | have in 
this way sometimes bagged nearly the 
whole flock, with the help of the other 
guns. A teal, which I take to be the pin- 
tail, or winter teal, is also common on the 
pools of Beacon Island in Méder Bay, 
and appears to breed there; as after the 
main flock had risen from the pool and 
flown away, a number still remained be- 
hind, and instead of flying, dived and re- 
mained a long time under water. They 
are very quick in diving, often disappear- 
ing the instant they see the flash from the 
gun, and thus avoiding the charge of 
shot. Those that I got were not of full 
plumage; they had neither the wing 
feathers nor those of the tail fully grown ; 
hence I conclude that they were young 
birds bred on the pond. These teal when 
full-grown are distinguished by long, slen- 
der tail-feathers, which are conspicuous 
as they fly. I lost one of those I shot, 
thanks to my clumsy friend before al- 
luded to, who insisted upon leaving it in 
the middle of the pool where it fell, and 
going on to another place, saying that the 
bird would have drifted ashore by the time 
we returned. Knowing that no well-argued 
proof is so convincing as practical demon- 
stration, I determined to convince my im- 
petuous friend that he was wrong, and 
went on with him, calling his attention at 
the same time to the burgomaster gulls 
perched on distant points, and taking the 





precaution to bury the birds which I had 
already secured deep in the snow. On 
returning an hour afterwards we exhumed 
our birds, and my friend commenced to 
look for the teal, which he expected to 
find upon the shore; but it was not there, 
and finally was discovered on the rocks 
above, half devoured by the voracious 
burgomasters, who had made off directly 
we Came in sight. 

There are plenty of geese and swans in 
the region about Goose Land, but they do 
not seem to frequent the neighborhood of 
Karmakula much; perhaps, being shyer 
birds than the eider-ducks, they have been 
frightened away by the Samoyedes from 
the settlement. Ejider-duck are very fond 
of basking in the sun on the surface of a 
piece of floating ice; and frequently, when 
returning to the ship after a day’s shoot- 
ing, we materially added to our bag by 
just running the boat past such a floe, and 
firing a volley into the flock as it rose. 
It is always well to have a cartridge ready 
in the arctic regions, for one never knows 
what may turn up at any moment. 

Concerning the Samoyedes, much in- 
formation was collected by Professor Nor- 
denskidld during his voyage along the 
north coasts of Europe and Asia, from 
the North Sea to the Pacific. As these 
little people may prove to be of great use 
to the sportsman or the explorer, it may 
perhaps not be out of place here to re- 
peat some particulars as to their mode of 
life. 

We encountered some half-dozen fami- 
lies at Karmakula, where, as I have pre- 
viously mentioned, they have been settled 
under the auspices of the Russian gov- 
ernment, in wooden houses which they 
inhabit during the winter — many of them 
moving in the spring, by means of dog- 
sledges and boats, to other parts of the 
country where they may more successfully 
pursue their occupations of fishing and 
hunting. Occasional parties of Samoy- 
edes also visit Nova Zemla from the 
mainland for summer hunting, returning 
as they came when the winter closes in. 
Stray families may sometimes winter in 
Nova Zemla in other places besides Kar- 
makula —and indeed I know that a fam- 
ily has lived for several years past on the 
west coast of Goose Land; but these 
cannot be called permanent settlements, 
and a castaway crew could not depend 
upon finding them. 

The Samoyedes do not as yet appear to 
have been to any extent converted to 
Christianity, their religion being a wor- 
ship of rudely executed idols. “The 
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worst and the most unartificiall worke that 
ever I saw,” says Stephen Borrough, in 
1556; and goes on to say, “ Some of their 
idols were an old sticke with two or three 
notches made with a knife in it.” Most 
of them are better than that, however, “in 
the shape of men, women, and children 
very grossly wrought; ” and to these they 
offer sacrifice of various animals, smear- 
ing the notches, which represent the 
mouths of their gods, with the blood of 
the victims. The Olympus of the Sa- 
moyede deities appears to be Vaygats 
Island, between Nova Zemla and the main- 
land, where large plantations of those 
divinities are stuck in the ground. As to 
the sacrifices, Stephen Borrough remarks : 
“ There was one of their sleds broken and 
lay by the heape of idols, and there I 
saw a deeres skinne, which the foules 
had spoyled: and before certaine of their 
idols blocks were made as high as their 
mouthes, being all bloody; I thought that 
to be the table whereon they offered their 
sacrifices,” etc. From Nordenskidld’s 
observations we learn that this all holds 
good at the present day; and that they 
also carry small idols about with them in 
their sledges, which are drawn either 
by dogs or reindeer. Those whom we 
encountered in Nova Zemla had no rein- 
deer but only sledge-dogs, with which they 


were well supplied —so well, that they 
sold us six for our use in Franz-Josef 


Land, if we had wintered there. It is 
difficult to say whether they worship the 
idols as actual gods in themselves, or 
only do them homage as representing 
something beyond. Professor Norden- 
skidld remarks that the Russians whom 
he found living with the Samoyedes south 
of Vaygats Island were of opinion that 
there was no material difference between 
the Samoyede Jdo/van or idol, and their 
own holy pictures and charms. 

The Samoyedes, except in rare in- 
stances, are always represented as being 
friendly to Europeans. Those we encoun- 
tered at Karmakula were uniformly civil 
and obliging, anxious to barter their furs 
and skins at moderate prices, and always 
ready to let us have rides in their dog- 
sledges along the snow-foot at the base 
of the cliffs. When we arrived, many of 
them came on board at once, dressed in 
their finest skins and colored cotton 
cloths, —the headman coming ina sepa- 
rate boat, in the middle of which he sat 
cross-legged, whilst the paddles were plied 
by two of the tribe. They thought we 
had on board the Russian officer, who 
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pays them an annual visit, and were anx- 
ious to pay their respects to him without 
delay. One old man was very much 
struck with the huge Newfoundland dog 
belonging to the ship; a beast so fat and 
unwieldy that he had a difficulty in walk- 
ing, especially at this time, as he had just 
before swallowed two loom-skins — feath- 
ers, beak, and all. The old man wished 
to buy the dog, and pulled out a heap of 
silver as a first bid, adding to it gradually 
till he had spread out all his money, which 
amounted to about an English pound, and 
finally throwing a couple of his own dogs 
in; nor would he desist till with great 
difficulty he was made to understand that 
the dog did not belong to any individual 
but to the ship, and that he might just as 
well try to buy the mainmast. 

In concluding this notice of the sport- 
ing aspects of a visit to Nova Zemla, 
undertaken with far different objects, I 
can only hope that this country, much of 
whose coast, and nearly the whole of 
whose interior, is still unexplored, may be 
more often visited by our countrymen; 
for the better it is known the greater will 
be its value as a base for an arctic ex- 
pedition by way of Franz-Josef Land, 
which, when undertaken, promises to 
yield a success which has not as yet re- 
warded the efforts to attain a very high 
latitude by other routes. By familiarity 
with this land and its surrounding seas, 
we should gain a knowledge of the move- 
ments of the ice from year to year, which 
would be the more complete in proportion 
to the number of vessels employed, and 
the more valuable in proportion to its 
completeness and continuity. Atpresent 
it appears that from July till the end of 
September are, as a rule, the ordinary 
limits of the navigable season, which may 
be extended or contracted according as 
the season is favorable or otherwise. ‘The 
establishment this year of fixed winter 
meteorological stations in various parts of 
the arctic lands—on the recommenda- 
tion, I believe, of a German government 
committee — is a distinct step in advance 
in polar exploration, and will perhaps 
yield more valuable scientific results than 
even the attainment of the pole itself. 
Apart, however, from scientific considera- 
tions, as long as that portion of the earth’s 
surface remains unvisited, human nature 
is such that human beings will always 
be found eager to be the first to planta 
flag there; and that that flag should be 
any other than the Union-jack, heaven 
forbid! 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A POLISH LOVE-STORY. 


[THE following narrative, written down from 
the lips of a Polish peasant woman, lays 
claim to nothing but veracity, and may serve 
to enlighten some English reader on the 
subject of a class of fellow-creatures about 
whom he probably knows less than of the 
African, the Patagonian, or the Greenland 
Esquimaux. The Polish peasant, who by 
his own countrymen is commonly classed as 
a “brute,” and is by the rest of civilized 
Europe dimly understood to be a “ savage,” 
can do no better than speak for himself, and 
be judged accordingly. 

I am far from asserting that loftiness of 
soul and innate refinement are the common 
attributes of the Polish peasantry, but I 
maintain that striking examples of these 
qualities are to be found in this class as fre- 
quently as in any other class of any other 
nation, Every care has been taken to ren- 
der into English the exact words in which 
the story was originally told: if, therefore, 
any one should object to its somewhat ultra- 
romantic vein, I can do no more than refer 
him to the particular “savage” who is vir- 
tually the author of these lines.] 


IT was on an early day of the month of 
May that, with a book in my hand, I made 
my way to the kitchen garden. More than 


a dozen women, for the most part young 
irls, were noisily at work among the 
ushes and the vegetable-beds ; but their 

laughing and chattering paused at my en- 
trance, and did not recommence until, 
having seated myself at the foot of an 
apple-tree, I appeared to be engrossed in 
my book. 

My book did not engross me for long: 
with a carpet of daisies at my feet, a roof 
of apple-blossom over my head, and the 
laughter of the girls ringing in my ears, it 
was difficult to keep my attention to the 
page before me. I looked around me: 
most of the workers were at some way off, 
dispersed in larger or lesser groups. 
There was but one exception, —a woman 
who, but a few paces from me, sat crouch- 
ing on the ground, so busy with the sort- 
ing of young plants that she seemed not 
to have noticed my neighborhood. 

The stray voices among the bushes 
reached me in distinct sentences now and 
then, and presently a phrase attracted my 
attention. 

“Wasyl has come home from the 
army.” 

“Yes, Wasyl has come home; and what 
will Nascia do, now that he is back?” 

“Only Saturday last she accepted the 
wédki (brandy) from Stefan’s brides- 





men ;* and yesterday her former sweet 
heart has come home. What will she do 
now?” 

And a chorus repeated, “ What will 
Nascia do?” 

I closed my book; I had found in it 
nothing so interesting as this question of 
what Nascia was to do. Why look for 
dramas in paper and print when they were 
being acted close to me in flesh and 
blood ? 

** Marysia,” I said to the sorter of plants 
beside me —for I knew her name well, — 
“ Marysia, did Nascia love Wasyl?” 

She raised her eyes to mine; they were 
large black eyes, deep both in color and 
in expression. Marysia was not a girl, 
— she was a woman on the verge of fifty, 
toil-worn, haggard, and meanly clad, but 
there could be no doubt that she had once 
been beautiful. Her eyes were beautiful 
still. 

“Love?” she said after a pause, and 
with a certain unexpected irony in her 
voice. “Do the girls nowadays know 
what love is? Which is the man they 
love? The man who willtreat them to a 
w6édki or a glass of beer, or who buys 
them a ribbon at the jarmark (fair). That 
one they understand how to love. But 
when he is gone, any other is as good 
as he. That was not the sort of love 
which the great God put into my heart 
long ago.” 

Marysia said this in a lower tone, speak- 
ing half to herself; and as she said it, 
her eyes seemed doubly beautiful — for in 
a moment they seemed to take fire, and 
shone with. a mixture of tenderness and 
passion. 

Till now I had held my book in my 
hand, but at this moment I laid it aside 
on the grass. There were echoes of a 
drama, it seemed, not only over there 
among the bushes — there was a heroine 
of one at my very feet. 

“ Marysia,” I said again, almost timid- 
ly, “* who was it you loved when you were 
a girl?” 

“ Gracious lady, you will not remember 
the time,” answered Marysia, “for our 
master was then a young cavalier, and it 
is a long while ago. For eighteen years 
I was married to another.” 

“ And tell me, Marysia, why did you 
not marry the man you loved?’ 

“Why did I not marry him? Because 
he was taken to be a soldier. But why, 


* The bridesmen, or friends of the bridegroom i” 
spe, present themselves at the girl’s hut, and offer the 
zédki to her and her parents. If she drinks, this signi- 
fies acceptance of the suitor. 
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during so many years, I could not forget 
him; why, being the wife of a good and 
honest man who loved me — why, having 
six children whom I loved, and four of 
whom died in my arms — why, though I 
toiled every day from daybreak to sunset, 
I yet could not take from my memory the 
picture of one man, — this God alone does 
know. That love which I found in my 


heart, none but he could have put there.” 

Marysia was silent for a little, and went 
on sorting the plants. But her whole face 
was changed: the words, which she had 
said with vehemence, had awakened old 
memories, and presently they began to 
throng from her lips: — 


We were children when we began to 
love each other, Fedio and J. The hut of 
my parents and the hut of his parents 
stood close together: there was nothing 
but a hedge between our little fruit-garden 
and their yard. When in the morning I 
came into the garden to look for the fruit 
that had fallen during the night, Fedio 
would be waiting for me at the hedge, 
ready to jump over and help me to pick 
up the fruit. Then we sat down to sort 
what we had found, and it was always the 
reddest of the apples and the softest of 
the pears which he chose out for my 
breakfast. He never used to go with the 
other boys of the village, but played only 
with me in our garden or in the yard be- 
hind the hut. When he was gone to herd 
the cows on the pastures, how sad did I 
feel till he was back again! How many 
hours have I stood at our gate gazing and 
gazing along the road that he was to 
come! And he never came without bring- 
ing something that he had found for me 
in the fields or in the forest. Each time 
it was some other toy, a bird’s nest ora 
red toadstool, a branch of blackberries, a 
bunch of ripe strawberries —or if the 
berries were not ripe, he would bring me 
flowers. The other boys jeered at him, 
but he let them speak, and was not angry; 
and indeed he was so quiet and so silent, 
that one might have thought he could not 
getangry. But once I saw Fedio angry. 
He had lost a cow, and stayed in the for- 
est to look for it. I was watching for him, 
and saw the others come back without 
him, and I was frightened. ‘ Where is 
Fedio?” I asked of a second cowherd 
who had gone out with him in the morn- 
ing. 

“Oho!” the boy answered, laughing, 
“you will not see that one again. He 
climbed to the top of a tree to gather 
cherries for your supper; but crack went 
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the branch, and down came Fedio and 
cherries together. Who knows if he ever 
gets up from the ground?” 

I grew as cold as ice as he spoke. I 
could not move a step, I could not utter a 
scream, I could not wring my hands even; 
but I remained as I had been, standing at 
the gate, looking at the road, and the other 
children made a laughing circle around 
me, and pointed at me with their fingers. 

At last Fedio came home with his cow. 
I do not know why I had not been able to 
cry before; but when I saw him unhurt, I 
threw myself with a scream on his neck 
and sobbed as though my father had 
beaten me. 

Fedio said not a word when he heard 
the trick they had played me; but some- 
thing terrible came into his eyes, and be- 
fore any one could stop him, he had seized 
the second cowherd and thrown him with 
such strength to the ground, and held him 
there so tight, with his hands upon the 
other’s throat, that the boy would have 
been strangled had we not quickly parted 
them. 

From that day none of the village chil- 
dren everdid me any harm, for they began 
to be afraid of Fedio. 

As we grew older, and I became a 
young maiden and he a man, we passed 
all our time together. He helped my par- 
ents in the farm-work, for my brother was 
still a child; and they loved him, and 
called him son. On Sundays, when the 
music came to the village, it was always 
with Fedio that I danced; and not one of 
the other young men would have dared to 
choose me for a partner, for each one 
knew that Fedio would have killed him. 
Oh, gracious lady, if you could only have 
seen how beautiful Fedio was, and how 
well he danced! Sometimes the others 
would stand still and make a circle to 
watch us two dance, for every one liked 
us in the village. There was only one 
man who watched us with a gloomy face. 
This was Ivan, the only son of a rich 
peasant; and an evil spirit had given that 
he also was to love me. His bridesmen 
had been already to my parents’ hut; but 
I would not even look at his wédki, and 
so they had gone away again. Since then 
Ivan would always clench his fist when he 
saw Fedio and me together. Every one 
knew that he would not need to be a sol- 
dier, for he was an only son, and he was 
also older than Fedio. Fedio was just 
then nineteen, and the time was near when 
he must be taken away. We could not 
think of marrying yet; we loved each 
other and waited. 
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One day, I remember, we were working 
on the master’s corn-fields. Fedio, as 
usual, was working by my side; and every 
now and then, when no one was looking, 
he would lay some of his corn on my heap, 
so as to make it look larger. For this was 


the last day of the wheat harvest; that! 


evening we were to go in procession to 
the master’s house, and the girl who had 
cut the most corn was the one who should 
wear the corn-wreath on her head, and 
place it then in the master’s hands.* 

The sun was burning very hot upon the 
open field, and I wasthirsty. Fedio went 
away to the wood to fetch me water from 
the stream; and as soon as he was gone, 
Ivan approached and took his place. At 
first he did not speak to me, nor I to him, 
but at last he said, “ Marysia, why do you 
turn your head with that Fedio?” 

“Which Fedio?” I asked, and looked 
at him so straight in the eyes that he 
dropped his own to the ground. 

“ Fedio Stecki.” 

“Tam not turning my head with him; 
I love him.” 

“And what good is to come of this 
love? Very soon he will be taken to the 
soldiers, and what will you do then ?” 

“ T shall wait.” 

“ Marysia! do you know what you are 
saying? That waiting will not be one 
year or two, but eight: you will be old 
when he returns — think of that.” 

“I have thought-of it,” I answered, 
growing angry; “and what is it to you 
how long I may wait, or how old I shall 
be? What makes you talk to me of 
this?” 

“But if you should wait for nothing, 
Marysia? If Fedio is taken to the war, 
and does not come back?” 

As he said it, I felt a pain in my heart 
like the pain of a knife stabbing me; and 
it seemed to me that Fedio would not 
even come back to me now with the 
water. I answered nothing more to Ivan, 
and all was dark before my eyes till Fedio 
returned at last from the forest. I took 
the water from his hand, and drank it to 
the last drop. My face must have been 
strange, for he asked if I were ill: the 
heat had made me faint, I said. 

Very near to us there was working the 
old Zosia, whom you must know, gracious 
lady — only then she was not so old as 
she is now; but she was not a young 
woman, and no one liked her in the vil- 


* At the conclusion of the harvest of each grain, a 
monster wreath of wheat, rye, or barley is made, and 
placed on the head of a village girl. The master, on 
receiving it from her, gives her money in return. 





lage, for she was seen much with the 
Jews. This Zosia repeated to Fedio 
everything of what Ivan had said to me. 
Happily Ivan had left the field already, 
for if Fedio had been able to reach him 
at this moment, he would assuredly have 
thrown him down and trampled him, as he 
had done to the cowherd when we were 
children. Butafter that he got quiet ; and 
later in the day I saw that his anger was 
gone —he was thinking very much, and 
his face was sad. Perhaps he was think- 
ing that what Ivan had said might come 
true. 

It made my heart sink to see his face; 
and that evening, when we walked along 
the road towards the master’s house, I 
could not laugh and talk with the other 
girls. I could not feel gay, though I 
knew that the corn-wreath had been kept 
for me. 

Already we were near to the big gates, 
when Fedio came up to Ivan and spoke 
tohim. He was not angry, but his voice 
sounded so strange that the tears came 
into my eyes as I listened. 

“ Why did you say to my Marysia that 
I shall not come back from the sol- 
diers?” 

“ And why,” answered Ivan, “do you 
call her your Marysia? She will belong 
to the man to whom God gives her.” 

Whether they said more I could not 
hear, for already we were near to the 
house. The girls put the wreath on my 
head, and began to sing the harvest- 
songs. You know the old songs, gracious 
lady :— 


Our mistress is proud ; 

She appears on the threshold ; 

She makes her keys ring, 

And thanks God the harvest is over, 


The master is not at home; 
He is gone to Lwéw 

To sell the grain, 

And buy wédéi for us. 


Make use of thy riches, master ; 
Sell thy grey cow, 

The hen with the chickens, 
And buy us a barrel of beer. 


Our cock has white feathers ; 
Our master has black eyebrows ; 
He goes to the fields 

In a happy moment. 


O moon, who art growing, 
Throw light on our road, 
That we should not go astray, 
And lose our wreath ! 








At our master’s house 

The door is of gold ; 

The bench is also of gold; 

He has three hundred laborers in the field. 


Harness the oxen ; 

We shall go to the forest 
To cut supports 

On which to lean the 4opy.* 


Little quail, 

Where will’st thou hide? 

We have cut the wheat, 

And have arranged it in hopy. © 


The meadow has told us 

That the master has got wédki, 
And in his cellar on a shelf 
Painted glasses to drink from. 


We bring you the harvest 

Of all your fields ; 

We wish that the master should sow again, 
That we should reap again in the future.T 


The girls sang this song; but I did not 
sing. The wreath felt so heavy, that I 
thought it was weighing me to the earth. 
I could scarcely bear it; it was impossi- 
ble for for me to raise my head from my 
breast. I began to think of things of 
which I had never thought before: for 
the first time it seemed to me possible 
that, though our love was as old as our 
lives, though my parents called him their 
son, yet it might be that Fedio and I 
should not pass our lives together. I 
began to think also of how once, when 
Fedio had wanted to kiss me, I had re- 
sisted him. It would have been no wrong, 
but at that moment I had felt frightened 
of myself: if 1 had loved him less, I might 
more easily have allowed him to kiss me. 
This had happened.one evening not long 
ago. We had been standing together at 
our gate, and on the road there waited a 
cart laden with wood which Fedio was to 
take to the town. The moment for part- 
ing came. Fedio’s father called to us 
over the hedge, saying that the wood was 
all packed, and the cart ready. We 
looked at each other, and then Fedio 
caught me in his arms, held me on his 
breast one moment, and would have 
kissed me; but I turned my head aside, 
and put my two hands over my face. He 
still held me in his arms,'and a minute 
passed in silence ; then we heard his fa- 
ther’s voice again calling out louder than 
the first time that the wood was ready. 
Fedio loosened his arms, and walked 
slowly away towards his cart. 


* A certain number of sheaves form a kofek. 

+ In certain districts of Poland this harvest-song, 
with innumerable additions, is always sung, whether 
appiicable or not to existing circumstances, 
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Although I was the strongest and 
healthiest girl in all the village, I was 
forced at this moment to take hold of the 
wooden post, or else I should have fallen, 
I looked after Fedio: he was walking 
slowly beside his cart; his head was bent 
— he was crying. 

All the time that the girls were singing 
the harvest-songs around me, and all the 
time that the corn-wreath pressed down 
my head, I could think of nothing but 
those tears of Fedio, and of how he would 
be taken to the war and might not come 
back again, and I had not wanted to kiss 
him. Even when the music began to 
play and we to dance, I still thought of 
this; and all the time we danced I looked 
at his face, although I knew very well 
that a modest girl when she is dancing 
should not look at her partner, but only at 
the boards. But it seemed to me that 
even if I were to die for it in the very 
next minute, 1 could not have taken my 
eyes from his. 

The music gave me no pleasure, nor 
yet the supper which was laid for us. 
When no one was watching me, I stole 
out of the room and went home. There 
I stood at the gate and waited, for I knew 
that Fedio would come. 

He came very soon — sooner than I ex- 
pected. We were quite alone, for every 
one who was not at the great house had 
gone to bed. All around me the village 
was asleep. As Fedio came up to me he 
took off his cap and shook back his hair, 
for the night was warm. Oh, gracious 
lady, what beautiful hair Fedio had then! 
—the most beautiful hair in all the vil- 
lage, and quite different from Ivan’s; for 
Ivan’s was light yellow, and cut in a 
straight fringe round his head, while Fe- 
dio’s hair fell in black curls upon his fore- 
head and his neck. 

This time I did not wait for him to say 
any word to me, nor to ask why I had 
come away from the great house; but I 
stretched out my arms and put them round 
his neck. Perhaps he was thinking of 
how I had not wanted to kiss him that 
other evening, for he made no movement. 
But I put my face close to his, and my 
lips upon his lips, and I kissed him of my 
own free will. And at that moment it 
seemed to me that not even the Cesarz 
(emperor) could have had the power to 
part us! 

We must have stood a long time that 
way, I don’t know how long. I only know 
that one of his arms was round my waist, 
and that with his other hand he stroked 





my hair as a mother does sometimes to 
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soothe her crying child — for I was cry- 
ing. We did not speak much, and in my 
ears there were not ringing any words of 
Fedio’s, but only those of Ivan, “ He will 
be taken to the war.” 

We stood at the gate till we heard the 
voices of those who were returning from 
the great house. 

From that evening I had no peace: just 
as though some one were whispering in 
my ears, I heard all day long, “ He will 
be taken to the war.” 

Not many days later my mother was 
sent for to the great house. I do not 
know, gracious lady, whether you yet re- 
member the time of the Janseczyzne (serf- 
dom). At that time no peasant was asked 
whether or not he would take service, as 
we are asked to-day; but all at once the 
ekonom (overseer) would appear in the 
hut, and lead away those whom the mas- 
ter had chosen. And we had to go with- 
out saying the smallest word. But in our 
village the master was good: when a girl 
was wanted for the service, it was the 
parents who were sent for first. We were 
paid in money and in linen, and the mother 
herself led the girl to the great house, 
This was much better; for though we 
knew very well that we were forced to go, 
yet it was not so hard to go with one’s 
mother as to be taken by the ekonom. 

So also it was with me. When my 
mother returned home, she told me that 
the ladies had noticed me at the harvest 
feast, and that I was to go for a year to 
serve at the great house cooking for the 
outdoor servants. 

I wrung my hands, for my first thought 
was of Fedio. ‘“*When must I go?” I 
asked. It never even came into my mind 
to think that I might escape the service. 

“T have begged to keep you till to- 
morrow,” said my mother. 

I went out into the front garden, and 
stood by the gate waiting for Fedio. I 
could hear that he was working in the 
barn, thrashing corn for the sowing. 

“Fedio!” 1 called at last, just above 
my breath. 

Immediately he came out of the barn 
and looked around him; then, in less time 
than it takes to sign the cross, he had 
jumped ever the hedge and stood beside 
me. 

“Marysia! You are crying again!” 

“Oh, how am I not to cry, when to- 
morrow I shall be taken to serve in the 
great house!” 

He answered nothing at first. Fedio 
never spoke much; only he clasped one 
hand inside the other with violence, and 
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stood for several minutes thus, with his 
eyebrows drawn together. Then he said 
quickly, — 

“ You cannot be there alone.” 

He turned round, jumped back over the 
hedge, and went into the hut. When he 
came out again, he had on his new csapka 
(cap) and his broadest belt; and without 
looking round, he walked away along the 
road. 

He had not told me what he meant to 
do; but the cap and the belt made me 
feel sure that he was gone to the great 
house. 

It was impossible for me to work. My 
mother called to me to come and help her 
with threading the hemp; but I did not 
go, and waited only at the gate for Fedio’s 
return. Half an hour, perhaps, I waited; 
then he came to the hedge and said, — 

“T have bound myself to serve in the 
stable of the oxen.” 

And then he went into the barn, and 
began again to thrash the corn. 

My heart grew light within me, and all 
at once the service in the great house 
seemed to me less terrihle. 

And thus, on one and the same day, 
Fedio and I entered on service. 

My work was hard. There were eigh- 
teen servants to cook for, water to carry, 
wood to cut, dishes to wash,—so much, 
that often I did not know wheve to begin. 
But the thought of the evening helped me 
on. Just outside the kitchen stood a 
broad stone; and in the evening, when 
the work was done, we would sit upon 
that stone together, and my hand rested 
in Fedio’s. 

In the great house they began to talk 
evil of us; but that did not trouble us, 
for we could look all the world straight in 
the eyes without fearing. Fedio, when 
any one taunted him with serving only for 
my sake, always answered that it was so. 
Once even he ‘said it to the ekonom him- 
self. It happened thus: — 

Tulka, the old &ducznica (keeper of the 
keys — housekeeper), was hot-tempered 
and strict, and her tongue always ready to 
scold. One day my patience failed, and 
I answered sharply. Her anger became 
greater; she rushed upon me as if she 
would beat me. I did not move, but I said 
to her, — 

“If you beat me I shall tell the master.” 

While I spoke the ekonom came in, 
holding a riding-whip— for he had just 
left his horse outside. Behind him stood 
Fedio. The angry klucznica began to 
accuse me; and the ekonom, as he heard, 
came towards me with the whip raised in 
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his hand. It would have fallen on me 
-had not Fedio sprung between, and cov- 
ered me with his body. 

The ekonom shouted, “ What is this in- 
solence ?” 

“It is not insolence,” answered Fedio, 
quite quietly; ‘but I will not let her be 
beaten. If she has done wrong, beat me. 
It will not harm me; but as long as I am 
alive, no one shall touch her!” 

The ekonom lowered his whip. “ Then 
it is true, Fedio, what the people say, that 
you are serving in the house only for her 
sake ?” 

“It is true, master; and if you want to 
hurt her, you must kill me first.” 

The ekonom began to laugh. “ Well, 
to be sure, what a mighty love! But,” 
he added, as he looked at me, “and yet it 
is worth his while.” 

And that is how the matter ended ; and 
from that day Fedio and | were left in 
peace. It was a happy time, and almost 
did I forget the words which Ivan had 
said; but soon, very soon, was I to be 
reminded of them. 

In spring the recruits were called in. 
There came a Jong register of those who 
had to present themselves at Brzezany, 
the nearest town, and on that list there 
was written the name of my Fedio! The 


terror of that day makes me tremble even 


now. Tulka herself —the same Tulka 
who had wanted to beat me —could not 
bear to see my face. She begged of the 
master to let me go home to my mother. 

It was three days before I learned 
Fedio’s fate. Those three days I spent 
standing at the gate, where I had so often 
waited tor Fedio when we were children. 
All day long I stood there, staring at the 
road. My father and mother wanted me 
to come into the hut. First they begged, 
and then they scolded: they said that the 
people would make me their laughing- 
stock. But to me it seemed that there 
were no people in the world. They 
brought me some milk in a jug; I could 
not swallow it. On the morning of the 
fourth day the carts came back. They 
passed me, one after the other; Fedio 
was not in any of them. 

1 called his name aloud. 

“They have kept him,” some one an- 
swered. ‘ They have dressed him in the 
green cloth already, and they have cut his 
hair.” 

Something within me seemed to break. 
I turned, and took two steps towards the 
hut; but all the time I saw nothing but 
that hair, — that beautiful hair that I had 
kissed so often, and now falling beneath 
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the scissors. I would have caught those 
black curls as they floated downwards; I 
would have snatched away those cold 
scissors, that flashed so cruelly before my 
eyes. I stretched out my hand, but he 
who held the scissors turned and struck 
me a blow on the forehead. 

The air grew dark before my eyes; I 
fell to the ground. It was the first time 
that I had been insensible, and the doctor 
said to my mother, “A great illness may 
come of it.” But I was young and strong, 
and the great illness did not yet come for 
a little time. 

The recruits used to be called in the 
month of March. The day that I fell 
down on the road was the Monday before 
Easter. Outside in the village it was be- 
ginning to grow warm again. The roads 
got dry; the people came out of their huts, 
and were busy raking, digging, and plant- 
ing in the gardens. I shut myself into 
the hut, that I might not see how the sun 
was shining, — that I should not hear how 
the birds were singing. 

The great week passed. On the Holy 
Friday my mother baked the loaves, boiled 
the eggs, made the sausages, laid the 
Kcheeses and butter in saffron, — all that is 
done at Easter in a peasant house. But 
I not only did not help her, but even I 
could not look at her working. On Sat- 
urday, at midday, she laid all the things 
together, and covered them with a white 
linen cloth, ready to be carried on Sunday 
to church for the blessing. 

On that evening, as I sat on the bench 
spinning at the wool, the door of the hut 
opened, and Fedio, dressed in the uniform 
of the lancers, stood :upon the threshold. 
The sudden joy made me feel giddy. I 
had to cling to him for support; and when 
the giddiness had gone off, I still clung to 
him. And we sat thus, side by side, on 
the bench, with my spindle cast upon the 
ground. 

Gracious lady, you will scarcely believe 
me, and yet it is true that during all that 
night we never moved from the bench, 
and scarcely spoke a word, but only held 
each other by the hand. Once or twice 
in the dark Fedio whispered, * You will be 
mine.” But that was all. 

At that time the men had to serve as 
soldiers for eight years; and eight years, 
when they are already past, are like a 
minute, but when they are still to come, 
they are like an eternity. 

As soon as the light came in by the win- 
dow, my father awoke and got up; and 
when he saw us two still sitting on the 
bench, he said, — 
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“ Oh, my poor children!” 

But immediately after he seemed to re- 
member something. 

“ Fedio, tell me, have you Jeave to be 
here?” 

“No, I have no leave; no one knows 
that I left Mikolaja. But I had to come; 
I could not do otherwise. If I had stayed 
I should have gone mad or died, for on 
Sunday at eleven we are to march away.” 

My father clasped his hands above his 
head, — 

“Fedio! unhappy man! But this is 
Sunday already !” 

He did not speak more, but dressed and 
left the hut. In a few minutes he came 
back and said to Fedio, — 

“ The cart is ready. I shall drive you. 
At eleven we must be at Mikolaja, or else 
your punishment will be hard. I have 

een a soldier, and I knowit. They will 
beat you with rods!” 

I swear to you, gracious lady, that al- 
ready, as he spoke, | felt those rods on my 
shoulders and upon my heart. 

“ Fedio, Fedio!” I screamed, “ go away 
quickly; run, fly! Why are you here? 
For what good did you come?” And I 
was so strong at that moment, that if he 
had resisted, I could have taken him in 
my arms like a child and thrown him into 
the cart. 

When we reached the gate Fedio 
stopped, and stretched his arms towards 
the second hut. 

“ My mother, my sisters! I had forgot- 
ten them. I have not seen them!” 

“It is too late now,” said my father; 
“ get in.” 

Fedio turned to me again. 

“ Fedio, my Fedio, get in! If you are 
late, 1 must die.” And | pushed him with 
my hands. 


“Hush, children!” said my father 
roughly, but he wiped his eyes with his 
sleeve. “Hush! there is no time to 
waste.” And the cart disappeared on the 


road. 


I am not learned in books, gracious 
lady, and therefore I cannot explain to 
you what it was that happened to me 
when | saw the cart no more. I felt as 


though my heart were fastened by a cord 
to those wheels which were taking my 
Fedio away from me forever. In my 
head there was a humming noise; but I 
said to myself, “ 1 cannot go mad till my 
father comes back, and tells me whether 
Fedio reached in time.” 

The people were going to church, car- 
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ed me to go with her; but I could not. 
Why? Because something had made me 
forget how to pray. I could not find the 
beginning of the prayer. And then I 
grew frightened, for it seemed to me that 
even the good God was leaving me alone 
in my trouble. Why, then, should I go to 
church ? 

While every one was praying to God, I 
lay on my face in the garden, and pressed 
my brow against the cold, damp earth ; 
for the fire that was burning in my head 
had dried up all the tears. 

That evening my father was not back, 
and he was not back next morning; he 
was not back at midday. The fire in my 
head passed into my eyes. I could re- 
member nothing. I had forgotten how 
Fedio had come, how he had gone, that he 
might be too late. I only remembered 
that I must sit here and wait for my fa- 
ther. 

In the evening I still sat by the gate, 
and with my hands I held my head, for it 
was as big asa barrel. I saw my father 
coming, but he was not in the cart; he 
was on foot, weary and dusty, and with 
only the whip in his hand. When I saw 
him I remembered again all at once what 
had passed —that Fedio had been and 
had gone, that he might have come too 
late, that the fire in my head must not 
burn me until I knew that he would not 
be punished. 

1 remember getting up from the door- 
step and staggering towards my father; 
but I forget whether I asked, or whether 
he spoke first : — 

“Wecameintime. Noone knows that 
he was here. They have marched to Olo- 
munca.” 

The fire in my head broke out of it and 
rose inthe air. Likea pillar | fell down 
at my father’s feet. For the second time 
I was insensible. 

When I awoke again, the cherries were 
red in our garden, and the people were 
working at the potatoes —for this time 
the great illness had come. Eight Sun- 
days had passed since the day of my fa- 
ther’s return. My mother told me that 
the doctor had said I would die; but 
the great God is a better doctor, and he 
said I was to live. She also told me that 
when my father had taken Fedio to 
Mikolaja, one horse had dropped dead with 
fatigue. The other was lame; so he had 
sold it, with the cart, to the Jews, and 
came home with the whip alone in his 
hand. 

When I awoke after those eight weeks, 





tying the loaves to be blessed. I heard 
my mother’s voice calling me. She want- 





I asked myself what now was I to do with 
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my life, what now was I to do with my- 
self? The people were changed; the 
village so empty and silent; the fields, 
the woods, were so dreary; the garden 
so sad; and the cherries did not taste 
sweet like other years. The hut was 
dark, and the sun, even though it was 
June, shone now so weak and cold. My 
mother cried; my father grew sick and 
fretful. Poverty came into our hut. My 
illness had cost much money and the 
horses were gone. My parents had never 
been rich, and when so much evil had 
come upon them, they were forced to go 
to the Jews. With the horses they had 
gained money; now there were no horses, 
and no more money to be gained. At 
the harvest they could not have gone to 
the fields if Ivan had not lent his cart. 
But this helped us but little, and the farm 
began to sink. 

My father clenched his teeth and never 
spoke. I was useless; my mother herself 
could think of no help. 

At last the Aumy (godparents) began to 

ive advice. I was in the kitchen, and | 


eard how they said, — 
“You must marry your daughter.” 
And my mother answered, — 
“ There is no other help forit; Marysia 
must be forced to take Ivan.” 
My knees shook under me; for I knew 


that though my parents loved me, yet 
hunger is stronger than love and pity. 

I went into the yard; from the yard 
I went on to the road, from the road to 
the fields, and then from the fields I went 
higher and higher until I came to the 
wood. I sat down on the ground, and 
said to myself that whatever might hap- 
pen I would not go back to the but. 

It was already qute late in the night 
when I heard the voice of Ivan calling 
me, and also the voice of my father. 

I held my breath and did not move; 
and later on I heard their voices again, 
far off in the wood. We were in au- 
tumn already, and the nights were long 
and cold, and I had come out just as I 
was, in my linen shirt and petticoat. I 
was so cold that I could scarcely move. 
I meant to sit there as long as it was 
dark, and then to walk on higher and 
higher, until I came to where lived good 
people who would tell me the road to Olo- 
munca. 

Towards morning I fell asleep. In my 
dream it seemed to me that some one 
was pulling me by the hands; and when 
I opened my eyes, I saw my father and 
Ivan bending over me. My father was 
in great anger. 
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“You good-for-nothing!” he shouted; 
“is it not enough that you have made me 
a beggar, but must you still drag me from 
my bed to search the wood for you at 
night, sick and weak as I am?” 

His voice was raised to a shout, but I 
answered nothing. 

He spoke again, — 

“Why did you leave the hut? Who 
has done you harm?” 

I knelt down at my father’s feet and 
told him how I had heard what the ku- 
my had said, and what my mother had 
answered. I prayed to him, — 

“ Father, I cannot go to this one, for 
I love the other.” 

“ You love the other? And what means 
this love? Is it witchery? It is time you 
should forget!” 

“TI shall never forget.” And I raised 
my hands. 

My father’s anger became terrible. He 
began to curse Fedio, and the hour when 
first he had called him son. The words 
which he said were so fearful that they 
raised the hair on my head, and it seemed 
to me that all those things were to happen 
to Fedio which my father said as he cursed 
him. 

“Father!” I cried, and with my arms 
I clasped his knees, “I will do all you 
command —I will marry whom you will; 
but, for the love of God, do not curse my 
Fedio!” 

“You shall marry because you must. 
This day Ivan shall yet speak to the 
priest.” 

Ivan bent over me, — 

“Get up, my Marysia! Come back to 
the hut; the night has been so cold, and 
you will be ill again.” 

Just see, gracious lady, how strong 
we poor women are. I did not die that 
day; I was able to get up and walk home, 
even though I knew that I was to be 
married to another man than the one I 
loved. 

Two Sundays later my wedding with 
Ivan was held. I looked on it as though 
it were the wedding of a stranger. You 
know, gracious lady, that it is the custom 
with us for the bridegroom to ransom the 
bride with money from the young girls of 
the village. For this he must throw the 
money on the table, behind which she sits 
with the girls around her; and then he 
leaps over, and when he has dispersed 
them, he kisses her; and as the girls draw 
back, the married women advance and 
claim her as their sister. 

It came to this ceremony; Ivan flung 
down the money, and stood by my side. 
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The girls stepped back; his arm was 
round my waist. 

At that moment, as I turned my head 
aside, I saw standing right in the middle 
of the hut the figure of Fedio; almost it 
seemed to me that he was weeping. I 
tore myself away from Ivan, knocked over 
the bench, and sprang to the middle of 
the room, but the figure was gone; and 
without a word, I threw myself into the 
second room, and fastened the door be- 
hind me. 

My father became furious, and ordered 
me to open, threatening to have the door 
knocked to pieces; and perhaps he would 
have done it, had not Ivan stopped him. 
I heard how he said, — 

“She is already my wife, and I do not 
choose to take her by force.” 

The wedding feast could not be fin- 
ished; the guests all dispersed. 

I remained thus locked up till the mid- 
dle of next day. I could hear how my 
father was cursing, how my mother was 
crying, how the godparents were saying 
that the priest should be sent for; but 
Ivan answered, — 

“The priest has already done what he 
has to do. She is my wife now; leave 
her alone. Would you have me lead her 
to my hut by force? Some day she will 
come to me herself. Why should you 
Of what do 
you complain? I shall work your ground 
as though it were my ground, I shall look 
after the farm as long as her brother is a 
child; only do not trouble her.” 

And my parents at last gave me peace. 

That afternoon my father went off with 
a load of wood, my mother went out to 
the fields to dig up potatoes, and Ivan 
alone remained in the hut. 

All this I saw, for from the window of 
the little room I could see each person 
who passed out. After a time Ivan came 
to my door. 

“ Marysia, what are you doing all alone? 
Would you be ill again? This is the sec- 
ond day that you have eaten nothing. 
Why are you afraid of me? I want only 
that you should drink some milk and eat 
some white bread which I have brought 
you from the town.” 

Not for his prayers, but because of my 
hunger, I opened the door; for thus the 
great God has arranged the world, that 
however unhappy we be, we yet must eat. 

Ivan put down on the table a bowl of 
kasza and milk, laid beside it a piece of 
white bread, and then he turned and left 
the hut. 


judge between her and me? 


I ate a little of what he had brought | 
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me; then I took up a spade and followed 
my mother to the potato-field. On the 
field 1 found Ivan with my mother. I did 
not even say to them, “God give you 
luck,” as we always say, but quite silently 
I began to dig up potatoes, and they too 
were silent towards me. 

In the evening Ivan went to fetch a cart 
for carrying the potatoes home. There 
were five sackfuls, and they were large 
and heavy. The thought came into my 
mind, “ How good it would be to seize 
the heaviest of those sacks, to strain my- 
self and die!” To-day I know that that 
thought was wrong; but then I did not 
think so, and God will assuredly not have 
counted it as evil, for he knew that my 
great pain had darkened my understand- 
ing. 

I took hold of the largest sack, and with 
all my strength I flung it on the cart. 

Ivan wrung his hands; and then, mov- 
ing aside, he bent quickly over the next 
sack, and shook it out, so that all the po- 
tatoes were spilt over the ground. 

I turned and went home through the 
village. Ivan’s hut stood on my road, 
but I looked away as I passed it, and 
walked straight to the hut of my parents, 
Then I drank a little cold milk, and shut- 
ting myself up as before, I went to sleep. 

As the days passed, my life remained 
the same as it had been eters my mar- 
riage. Ivan said not a word; he did not 
grow angry, and he did not allow that my 
father should be angry with me. Every 
morning he came to the hut and helped 
in the household; he worked in the gar- 
den and in the fields; he settled all dif- 
ficulties; he watched over my parents. 
It was always Ivan who took care that 
there should be salt in the salt-box, and 
grease in the grease-tub. 

I also was forced to work, for my mother 
had grown feeble. Often I arranged the 
household matters together with Ivan; 
and often, too, we went together to herd 
the cattle; but never once did he remind 
me that we were man and wife. 

In this way the winter came. Of my 
Fedio there had been no word of news; 
and yet his image, instead of growing 
fainter, always grew stronger in my heart. 
In the evening, after I had said my last 
prayer, after the thought of God there 
still came the thought of Fedio; and in 
the morning, when scarcely my eyes were 
opened, before the thought of God there 
came again the thought of Fedio. The 
good God was not angry with me for this; 
for the love that was in my heart, it was 
he himself who put it there. 
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Then came the spring, and again the 
work began in the fields. My parents 
had got used to the state of things, and 
no longer treated me unkindly; but now 
it was Ivan who was beginning to lose 
patience. Once in the evening, as | re- 
turned alone from the fields, he was stand- 
ing at the door of his own hut. I was 
passing without speaking, but he caught 
me by the hand, and in a voice I had 
never heard before, so hoarse and chok- 
ing, he said, — 

“« Marysia, tell me, how long is this to 
last?” 

I tore my hand away, and running home 
I fastened the door behind me, and sank 
down trembling on my knees. 

Another time —it was Sunday evening, 
and the sun was sinking slowly —I was 
sitting on the bench before the hut; Ivan 
came and sat down beside me. He did 
not speak, he only looked at me for long; 
then he put his arm round me and bent 
forward to kiss me. Again I turned from 
him, and tearing myself free, I left him 
alone on the bench. 

That evening Ivan went to the village 
inn to drink. He spent half the night 
there; and next day, for the first time, I 
heard him speak harshly to my old father, 
and saw him push my little brother roughly 
aside. 

In the weeks that followed, the work of 
the farm no longer progressed. Ivan was 
not the same: he did not care to put his 
hand to the plough; his pleasure in the 
cattle and in the fields was gone; he was 
often flushed and excited, his hand shook, 
his voice grew unsteady. And yet my 
conscience did not speak ; it seemed to be 
wing dead within me. In the selfishness 
of my own misery I was walking blind- 
folded. But there came a day when the 
bandage fell. 

I had been at work in the fields, and 
was coming home alone, for Ivan had not 
shown himself all day. It was dark as I 
came slowly along the road. As always, 
I was thinking of Fedio—of our last 
words, the last look he had given me, of 
the despair that had been in his face, of 
our kisses and tears; and in the middle 
of these thoughts my foot stumbled 
against something on the road. I saw a 
white form on the ground, —a man was 
lying straight across my path. I lifted 
his head. It was Ivan, my husband, and 
he was lying in a drunken sleep! Ivan, 
the sober, steady Ivan, the careful farmer, 
the model of the village, and now stretched 
in the dust like a common drunkard ! was 
it I who had made him into this? 





That night I did not sleep; but all the 
dark hours I spent in bitter tears, and for 
the first time I had another thought than 
Fedio. 

Next day the priest sent for Ivan and 
me, and he told me all those things again 
which my heart had been telling me all 
night. I cannot remember all he said to 
me; but then he took us to the church, 
and prayed with us before the altar, and, 
laying the book of Gospels upon my head, 
he read aloud out of it, and sprinkled the 
holy water over us, and then he blessed 
us, and sent us away together. 


A year later the great God gave us a 
son; but he only lived for four Sundays. 
In the second year a daughter was born; 
this one lived for half a year, and after 
that she also died. In the same month 
my mother was taken from us. You know, 
gracious lady, how much the burying 
costs: these losses were hard for us; and 
besides, the harvest was a poor one. After 
that we had another girl, and then a boy. 
These lived longer. The girl grew to be 
five years old, and the boy three, and they 
were so beautifal—as beautiful as the 
children of great lords. Then they both 
died in one week; and there wanted but 
little that I should have gone mad. I 
thought to myself that this was my pun- 
ishment for not being able to forget Fedio. 
Children had been born and had died, my 
mother had been taken from me, harvests 
had ripened and had failed, and yet never 
for one minute did the thought of Fedio 
leave my mind. It was eight years now 
since he had gone; those who had be- 
come soldiers with him were back already. 
And the people told me that he must be 
dead; but I felt that he was alive. I 
knew that he had not died — that he could 
not die until my eyes had seen him again, 
until my hand had held his, and we had 
looked in each other’s faces. 

Ivan was so good a husband to me, that 
I have no words how to tell it; and though 
harvests were bad, he let me want for 
nothing. I had white bread to eat when 
even the richest peasants in the village 
did not as much as see black bread in 
their huts. Inthe evening, when he came 
home from work, he would kiss my hands 
and my feet. He would beg me, with 
tears in his eyes, not to work, but to take 
my ease and rest, for he always kept a 
servant for me; and if I had chosen, I 
need never have put a finger to the labor. 
I had the heaviest corals in the village, 
and the newest aprons to wear, the bright- 
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est flowers in my garden! And yet, in 
the middle of all this, there came over me 
moments when my life was unbearable — 
when, if I had but known where Fedio 
was, I should have left my husband and 
children to go to him. 

Once Ivan brought me back from the 
fair a new Blessed Virgin to hang up in 
the hut; for the old one, which had be- 
longed to my mother, was getting shabby. 
This one had a beautiful pink face, and a 
red and green dress, and a blue cloak with 
yellow roses, and there was a glittering 
gold frame all round it. I knew that it 
had cost Ivan many kreutzers to buy it; 
yet when I said my prayers before that 
picture, it was not for him that I prayed. 

When, therefore, my two children died 
in one week, I thought this was God’s 
doing ; and yet, though I did not dare to 
pray for it, God gave me another son — 
and this one was more beautiful than any 
of the children I had lost. When it was 
but a few hours old, Ivan, taking it in his 
arms, sat down on the edge of my bed, 
and looked long at the child; then he 
slowly shook his head, and with tears in 
his eyes he said, — 

“What a pity if it also should die as 
the others have died!” 

Many times before this, when I was 
near to becoming mother, I had thought 
that were the child to be a son, I should 
like to give him that name which was to 
me the dearest name on earth; but the 
courage had always failed me to speak to 
Ivan of this. At this moment the old 
wish came over me again like a burning 
thirst, and without pausing to think, | 
spoke, — 

“Call the child as he was called; with 
his name it must live!” 

Ivan did not understand me at once; he 
did not seem to know of whom I spoke, 
for certainly he believed that I had for- 
gotten that other one long ago. 

“ Whose name am I to give him?” he 
asked. 

“ Fedio!” I answered. 

It was many, oh, very many years since 
my voice had spoken that name ; and now 
as I heard it again, even though it was 
myself who had said it, I felt my heart 
grow sore and the tears rise to my eyes. 
I put my hand up, that Ivan should not 
see those tears; for they would have hurt 
the man who for so long had been to me 
an angel upon earth. 

He put back the child beside me, bent 
down and kissed me, and without a word 
he left the room. 

A little later he came back with the 





godparents. They took the child from 
me, and carried it to church. 

The church stood at the far end of the 
village. I had to wait long before they 
returned. All the time they were away, 
I asked myself whether they would in- 
deed give the boy the name after which I 
thirsted. It seemed to me that with an- 
other name I could not love him. 

At last they came. 

Ivan took the child from the arms of the 
godmother, and laid it beside me on the 
pillow. 

“Fedio is his name, and may God let 
him grow up!” 

And the great, good God took the sac- 
rifice which Ivan had made. His blessing 
was on this child. The boy thrived like 
running water, and the name which for so 
long had been unspoken between us was 
now heard daily in our hut and garden. 

The years ran on and brought us a 
daughter, who also lived. Ivan began to 
talk of building a new hut. He cut the 
wood and prepared the thatch: all day he 
was busy with his new plan. 

I remember that it was on a Monday. 
Ivan, as usual, was working at the new 
hut, the children ran out to the garden to 
play, and I went down to the pond with 
the linen to wash. It was spring-time 
already; but though the weather was dry, 
I began to feel chilled after 1 had washed 
for two hours at the pond. Going back 
to the hut, I sat myself down beside the 
stove. 

As I sat thus idle, my thoughts took 
their old weary round. “Where was 
Fedio now? Was he happy? Had he 
one true heart beside him?” And the 
tears ran down my cheeks. 

It was always this way with me when I 
sat thus idle on Sundays or on feast-days, 
for in the week I had no time for tears; 
but to-day, though it was only a work-day, 
yet as I leaned quite still beside the stove, 
the old thoughts and the old tears came 
back. 

While I was sitting thus, the door 
opened, and there stood in the room 
Fedio’s sister. 

I do not know why, though I saw that 
woman every day, though she had very 
often entered this same door in just this 
same way,—I do not know why it was 
that, seeing her now, I sprang up from the 
bench and called out, — 

“Fedio! What has happened to him? 
Has he written? Has he been seen?” 

“No; nothing has happened, and he 
has not written: he is here himself —he 
is in my hut—and he waits for you.” 








My heart began to beat so loud that I 
could hear it throbbing. In a moment I 
forgot everything — husband, children, 
everything, everything that was. With- 
out taking a minute to think, I ran straight 
out of the hut. Happily it was a Monday, 
and therefore my shirt was quite white. I 
had on a striped petticoat, a blue hand- 
kerchief on my head, and my corals round 
my neck. And he had not seen me for so 
many years! I was eighteen when he 
left me, and eighteen years had passed 
since then; and these two eighteens made 
me near forty. It was lucky that after so 
many years he should see me in a new 
petticoat and with my corals on. But all 
this I only thought of later. While I ran 
towards the hut, I had no thought at all; 
it seemed to me only that I should never 
have done running, that the hut was run- 
ning away from before me, and my breath 
began to grow short. I reached the yard, 
the threshold; I opened the door, but then 
I could go no farther — my forces failed 
me. I sawhim. He stood in lancer uni- 
form, with his back towards me, holding 
his hands to the stove. 

At the noise of the opening door he 
turned, and running forward with a great 
cry, he took me in his arms: his head 
sank down upon my shoulder, so that my 
lips just touched his hair. And then he 
began to laugh — quite softly at first, then 
louder, louder, louder, till I grew fright- 
ened. It was so strange that laugh, that 
it seemed to hurt my shoulder. In the 
first moment I had been stunned, but that 
terrible laugh aroused me. I cried out, 
* Water, water!” 

His sister came running to us: we tried 
to make him sit down, but his hands were 
so tightly clasped on my dress that we 
could not open them. Then we poured 
water over him: he grew quieter, and lis- 
tened to me while I spoke. 

“ My Fedio, my dearest, try to be quiet. 
I am your Marysia. God has allowed us 
to meet again.” And with every word he 
grew calmer: he sat down on the bench, 
and I beside him. 

He did not ask me why I had married, 
nor when, nor if I had children, — nothing 
of all this did he ask me then. He only 
told me that he had wanted to see me, 
once more to embrace me; that he would 
not die, though his life was very dark, but 
that he would go out again into the world, 
and this time never to return. 

“No, Fedio— no, my beloved, do not 
leave the village, for then at least I can, if 
only sometimes — if only from far off, —I 
can rest my eyes on you!” 
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“Marysia! Itis true, then, what they 
tell me; it is true, then, that you have not 
forgotten me?” 

Through my tears I told him that it was 
true; and in that moment it seemed to me 
that we were both young again, — he a 
youth of twenty, I a maiden of eighteen! 

While we still talked, the church bell 
rang the midday hour. I stood up, for I 
remembered that my husband would be 
coming in from his work, and the children 
would be looking for me. 

“T must go,” I said to Fedio; “Ivan is 
waiting for his dinner.” 

And I left the hut. He did not try to 
stop me, but he rose also and followed me 
out, through the yard, and across the 
yard to the gate. I thought he would 
turn back here, but he did not; he came 
after me on to the road. At this I was 
frightened — not for me, but for him. I 
begged him to leave me. He answered 
me that he could not. I stood still and 
implored him to go, so that Ivan might 
not see us there walking together. 

“Why not? Does he not know that, 
whether I be far or near, I always love 
you?” 

“And that is why, because he knows, 
he will kill you.” 

“Let him kill me! this life is weari- 
some.” 

“Fedio!” I cried, and I felt the fire 
flash to my eyes. “He will not kill you 
alone. Hewill put the knife first into you, 
and then into me — remember that, and 
do not take my death on your conscience, 
for I have two small children?” 

He looked at me. 

“ Do you really not love him?” 

“T love no one but you; but I would 
have loved him if I could, for he is an 
angel.” 

“Is he good to you?” 

“Have I not told you that he is good 
as an angel?” 

“ May God bless him for that!” he 
answered ; and turning round abruptly, he 
went back to the hut. 

“ Fedio! But do not leave the village!” 
I called after him. 

, “ Not yet to-day,” I heard him say very 
ow. 

I went quickly home. 

While we had heen standing on the 
road, taking leave of each other, there had 
passed by us old Zosia, that same woman 
of whom I told you, gracious lady, that 
she frequented the Jews, that she drank 
— in one word, a good-for-nothing. Whe 
this woman had recognized us, she ha 
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without turning her head she ran straight 
down the'village street. 

But I had not thought further of this, 
for my heart was full of happiness. 

I reached our hut,—in the middle 
of the room stood Ivan; but he was so 
changed that I did not at once know him. 
His brows were drawn together, his 
glance was dark and terrible. Never had 
I seen him like this. Inthe greatest sad- 
ness, in the moments of deepest want, in 
the midst of cares and anxiety, he had 
always had for me kind looks and good 
words. 

He came a step towards me, and sternly 
asked, “Where do you come from? 
Where have you been?” ~. 

I felt that to tell a lie would be to add to 
my fault; therefore I answered at once, 
* Fedio has come.” 

“And you have been with him? You 
have been in his hut?” 

“T have been.” 

For the first time I saw Ivan’s eyes all 
alight with fire. He raised his arm and 
struck me. It was a thick stick which he 
held, and it fell on my shoulders, once — 
twice —oftener still. And I did not lift 
a finger. I never tried to free myself. 1, 
who as a child had been the darling of my 
parents, as a woman the idol of my hus- 
band — I now stood before this man, who 
had ever been kind and loving to me till 
to-day, and his heavy blows fell thick and 
fast upon me. I never moved as he 
struck me; I was not frightened, I was 
not angry, almost I did not feel. 

To-day | wonder that it was so. Per- 
haps at that moment I could feel only one 
thing —that Fedio was alive, that I had 
seen him; or perhaps I understood that 
Ivan was in his right —that these blows 
were no injustice, but only the just pun- 
ishment for that love which | could not 
and would not abandon, 

During that time the door opened, and 
Fedio appeared. 

“Heartless and cruel man!” he cried. 
“Man without conscience and without 
pity!’ Why do you beat her? Why this 
harsh punishment? Sheisinnocent! If 
you must strike some one, strike me! 
Unhappy wretch that 1 am! Have I come 
back for this? I shall go—I shall go 
again, far into the world; with a stone | 
shall dash out my wretched brains, and 
she shall not suffer for me.” 

He took my hand, and clasping it to his 
breast, he kissed it and wept over it, sob- 
bing like a child. 

1 began to wake from my apathy, for he 





had done. I felt as though my heart must 
break, as I stood thus between those two 
men that loved me. I understood what 
must be Ivan’s bitter suffering, as he lis- 
tened to the words of Fedio’s despair, as 
he watched the feeling which I could not 
hide. In my misery I began to cry. 

Ivan, who had never seen me weep, ex- 
cept over my dying children, was fright- 
ened; for he did not know that I was 
crying for him, and not for myself. He 
threw away his stick, and stretching out 
his hands towards me, he fell at my feet. 

“Marysia! Speak to me! Look at 
me! I was mad to strike you!” 

Though I wanted, I could not speak; 
but I raised him up from the ground, and 
taking his hand, that hand which a minute 
ago had struck me, I held it to my lips 
and kissed it. 

Fedio stood and watched us, and at 
last he also held out his hand to Jvan, and 
said — ah! I remember every word that 
he said, — 

“ Brother, I thank you! Now I can go 
out again into the world, for 1 know that 
you are good to her. But to-day do not 
send me from your hut, for I have told 
you nothing yet of where I have been, 
what countries I have seen, what towns 
and people. Let me leave you something 
to remember me by; for when I go again, 
you shall not see me more.” 

All this Fedio said most beautifully, 
like words in a book, and yet he was not 
learned. 

Ivan made no answer, but he wiped a 
bench, and made a sign to Fedio that he 
should sit down. And Fedio sat there 
till evening, for he ate with us, he played 
with my children, he told them stories. 
But it was not the children alone that 
listened to the stories; for he told us 
wonderful things of the places he had 
seen. Twice he had served through the 
military time; and after that, two years 
more as servant with a captain of the lan- 
cers. 

Ivan asked him why he had not come 
back after the first eight years, and Fedio 
answered, — 

“ When I heard that Marysia had taken 
a husband, there was nothing more for me 
tocome home for. My master the captain 
was good to me, my service was not hard, 
I meant neverto return. But there arose 
at last such a desire to know whether in- 
deed she were happy, such a longing to 
see again the village, that I could bear it 
no longer. The fan kapitan took an- 
other servant in my place, and sent me 


was hurting me, far more than Ivan’s stick | home.” 
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As I said before, it was evening before 
he had done talking. Ivan had not gone 
to work again, but sat listening to Fedio’s 
stories. But one story there was which 
Fedio did not tell me then, — which he 
told me only on the day after his return, 
when he found me drawing water at the 
well. It was there that he told me, and 
swore to me, that during all these years 
he had known no other love but mine, that 
in this life he had kissed no other woman 
but me. And I believed him — I believed 
him by my own suffering, by the pain 
which my husband’s first kiss had given 
me. 

Every day Fedio said that he would 
leave the village, and every day he put 
off his departure tothe next. His brother 
wanted to keep him, for he was rich now. 
In the years that he had served he had 
saved much money. Often he would 
come to our hut, and Ivan did not forbid 
it; once he even said to Fedio, — 

“It is better you should speak to her 
here in my hut, than that you should meet 
her on the road, or at the well, for then 
the people will talk evil.” 

It was Zosia who had told him of our 
meeting at the well; but it was also she 
who had called Fedio when Ivan was 
beating me. 

Once I remember, —two Sundays may 


have passed since Fedio’s return, — he 


came into the hut towards evening. Ivan 
was not yet back from his work. 

“ Marysia!” Fedio said to me, “I know 
well that I should, that I must go; but I 
am too weak to do it alone. It will be 
terrible to me, but I beg of you, let it be 
you who says that word ‘Go!’” 

He ceased speaking, and there was 
silence between us. I could not raise my 
eyes. With all my will I wanted to say 
to him “Go;” but my lips would not 
move — the words froze in my throat. 

He looked at me, and understood, for 
he did not speak again. 

Ivan came in. When he saw Fedio 
sitting on the bench, a cloud came over 
his face. He walked slowly through the 
room, and stood st#l before Fedio. 

“You have come to say good-bye? 
When are you going?” 

Fedio got up from the bench. 

“You send me away? Then I shall go 
at once, — to-day still—this night; but, 
when the hour of your death comes, re- 
member that toa very unhappy man you 
have grudged him his one delight. Do 
you not know that I have loved her? Do 
you not know that she was to have been 
mine? that her parents have called me 
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son? And what was the happiness I 
asked? Fora few more days to gaze at 
her, for a few more days to speak to her. 
And this poor gift you grudge me! Up 
there may God call you to account for 
that pain which you give me to-day!” 

As he said it, his voice rang through 
the hut, his head was raised, and his two 
eyes shone like two burning coals. He 
was as beautiful as a painted picture; 
these eighteen years had not changed 
him. People said he had grown old, but 
I could not see it. 

Ivan was softened, whether by the fear 
of God’s judgment, or through pity for 
Fedio, I do not know; enough that he 
said, — 

“It is not I who send you away; you 
yourself know that you must go, if not 
to-day, then to-morrow.” 

“1 know it, and I will go; but give me 
two, three days — give me a week.” 

Gracious lady, I cannot tell you how it 
came, — there passed one week, there 
passed two weeks, and Fedio was still in 
the village. Sometimes I met him as I 
came back from work, sometimes I saw 
him on the road, sometimes he came to 
our hut. The children looked out for 
his coming; there was always a piece 
of gingerbread or an apple in his pocket 
forthem. They would run to meet him 
on the road, and he would lift them in 
his arms and hold them aloft over his 
head. 

During this time Ivan was busy finish- 
ing thehut. He had been working harder 
than usual, for he wanted all to be done 
before the harvest. In a week he hoped 
to be finished. The roof was on, and he 
took his cart to the forest to fetch some 
large stones for the threshold. 

This was in the sixth week after Fe- 
dio’s return. In twodays he was to leave 
the village —in two days was to come 
that terrible day of parting. I did not 
know how I should stand it, for I no 
longer had the strength of my youth. In 
those days I went about the hut like a 
drunken woman; my mind was growing 
dark. 

But the great God had willed it other- 
wise; the cross which he sent me was not 
this one, though it was heavy. 

Two days before that fixed for Fedio’s 
departure, Ivan came back from the forest 
later than usual. He ate no supper; he 
said not a word to me, and neither did I 
speak to him,—I could not. He lay 
down ; I sat on the bench by the window. 
He did not lie quiet; be threw himself 
from side to side; at last he said, — 
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“ Open the window; I am choking.” 

I opened the window, but I began to be 
afraid. 

“What is the matter?” I asked. 

“Tam ill. Bring me hot ashes to lay 
on my chest; there is a pain there; I am 
choking.” 

At his words there came a great change 
over me: all that had been in my heart 
seemed to die out in a moment. I was 
like a drunkard grown suddenly sober. 

When I had given him the ashes, I 
asked if 1 should get a doctor, but he 
answered that God was the best doctor. 

Thus the hours passed, and I watched 
beside him. It wasa little after midnight, 
when all at once the blood came rushing 
through his nostrils and from between his 
teeth. In my terror I ran and called a 
neighbor, and then I left the hut for a 
doctor. When I! had reached the gate, I 
asked myself how the doctor could be 
got? who would goat this hour? Fedio 
came into my thoughts. There were 
horses in his hut, and a cart. In a few 
minutes I was at his window tapping 
softly to awake him. He came out to me 
in the moonlight — the night was as clear 
as day — and listened to my story. 

“Go back to Ivan, Marysia,” he said. 
“Tn less than an hour I shall have brought 
the doctor.” 

But of what good is a doctor when the 
great God has ordained that a man shall 
not live ? 

Ten days after that Ivan died. 

He had broken a blood-vessel as he 
lifted a too heavy stone in the forest; and 
in the first moment that the doctor saw 
him, he said there was no hope. On the 
second day of his illness he sent for Fe- 
dio, and said, — 

“ Do not leave the village until you see 
which way it turns with me.” 

And Fedio remained. 

As I said, gracious lady, Ivan was ill 
for only ten days. Two days before he 
died he asked again for Fedio. 

Fedio came and sat down on the bed. 
Poor Ivan was as white as the sheet 
which covered him. He put his hand in 
Fedio’s, and when he spoke his voice 
seemed to rattle’in his chest. 

“Tam dying. It was God himself who 
brought you to the village; to your care I 
leave my children. My sisters are not 
good ; do not let my orphans be wronged.” 

The speaking tired him, and he lay si- 





eome yet, but I had to make room — for 
you: thus God wills it. I have lived 
my young years with her, and she will 
cheer your last days. God has divided it 
fairly. But remember, as I loved her and 
honored her, so also do you, and let my 
children never feel that they have lost a 
father.” 

I do not know what Fedio answered, 
for I was weeping so that I could hear no 
more. 

It is strange, gracious lady, but during 
that week while Ivan lay ill, when he died, 
and when I buried him, it seemed to me 
that at last my love for Fedio was dead, 
and that I had buried it with Ivan. It 
had gone from me I know not how, and I 
stood alone doubly widowed. 

With us poor people, our grief is made 
greater by all that we have to think of and 
do for the burial. My brother went to 
the priest, but it was my business to see 
that the bread and the wédki should be 
prepared. . 

This was before the harvest, and we 
had no new bread in the house. In the 
cupboard there was not one kreutzer, in 
the kitchen not one pound of flour. There 
was no help for it but to borrow money 
from the Jew, even should he ask fifty per 
cent. 

But Fedio had guessed my trouble, 
and in the early morning — the morning 
after lvan was dead — he came to me and 
said, — 

“Marysia! You have no money for the 
burial, and you are going to the Jew for 
i?” 

* And what else should I do? I must.” 

“| have brought fifty florins,” he said; 
“1 do not need them now, — let them keep 
this trouble from you.” 

“ No, no,” I cried, “I cannot bury him 
with your money ;” and I began to cry. 

* But it will not be my money, it will be 
yours. You can pay me back, and give 
me what percentage you like.” 

I would not listen, but he went on, — 

“ Whether you bury him with the Jew’s 
money or with mine, what can be the dif- 
ference? Only that I will ask honest 
interest and the Jew will ruin you.” 

He counted out fifty florins, laid them 
in the cupboard, and then left the hut. 

I thought to myself that he had spoken 
right—that as a loan I could take the 
money, but that, as soon as the harvest 
was over, I would sell to the last grain of 


lent. Fedio held his hand, and 1 was | corn and pay my debt, even though for a 


crying beside the window. 
After a pause he began again, — 
“Iam sorry todie. My time had not 
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whole year my children should have to eat 
dry bread. 
Ivan’s funeral was so fine that every 
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one in the village said even a gospodarz 
(proprietor of land) could not have been 
buried more beautifully. 

Sinee Ivan had died, everything within 
me had changed. I loved Fedio, but as a 
brother only, or as a mother may love her 
son when he has grown to be a man. 
When he was not near me I felt sad, but 
my heart did not beat now as it once did 
at his approach. And who knows whether 
the old love might not have died out for- 
ever, had not the spite of gossiping 
tongues awakened it once more from its 
sleep? 

There was an evil murmur rising in 
the village; but it was many days before 
it reached my ears. The neighbors grew 
colder; they passed me by hastily on the 
road; they shook their heads whenever 
Fedio and I were seen walking together. 
At first I saw all this but dimly, and it 
was only on the third Sunday after Ivan’s 
funeral that the truth became clear to my 
eyes. . 

It was near sunset, and we were com- 
ing back from church. Fedio had met me 
at the door, and was walking by my side. 
Half-way down the village street there 
stood a group of women — Ivan’s sister 
among them. They were talking in whis- 
pers, and facing towards us; but when 
Fedio, in passing, saluted them with “ God 
give you luck!” there was not one voice 
that answered him. 

Their silence and their strange glances 
gave me an uneasy fear. I looked at 
Fedio; his brows were drawn together, 
his teeth bit deep into his under lip, he 
stared straight in front of him. 

At the end of the street lie left me; and 
I, turning on my heel, walked straight 
back again to the group of chattering wom- 
en 


“Why did you not give him back the 
salute?” I asked. 

I did not speak loud, yet they cowered 
away before me, as though I were some 


dangerous animal. It was Ivan’s sister 
who answered, — 

“ We have no salutation fer a man who 
has done what that one has done.” 

“ What has he done?” 

“Is it indeed you, Ivan’s widow, who 
ask this question of me, Ivan’s sister?” 

“1 ask it.” 

“What was it that killed your hus- 
band?” 

“A heavy stone: the whole village 
knows it.” 

* And I tell you the whole village knows 
better. Listen only to what every tongue 
says.” 
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She was moving away but I held her by 
the arm. 

“ What is it they say?” 

“ That it was not a stone which killed 
him, —there was poison in his drink!” 

Perhaps the woman was frightened at 
my face, for she tore herself away and left 
me standing on the road alone. 

Now I saw the meaning of all that had 
passed since Ivan’s burial; now I under- 
stood why Fedio had grown so pale, and 
in that hour I knew that I loved him not 
as a brother, not as a son, but only as my 
one beloved, whose image for so many 
years I had carried in my heart. 

And to me, unhappy woman, there came 
another thought. In the same minute, 
when I knew that I loved Fedio, I knew 
also that I could never be his wife. Only 
in this way, it seemed to me, could I take 
from him the weight of that heavy accu- 
sation, 

At home, on the bench beside the door, 
I sat myself down to think. This terrible 
thing was said of Fedio, and with Fedio’s 
money I had buried Ivan! I could not 
wait now for the harvest to repay him. It 
came into my head that there was a cattle- 
market in the town next day, and I said 
to myself, “1 will sell the cow and pay 
him.” 

Every day since the day of Ivan’s burial 
Fedio used to come in the morning to ask 
if I wanted for nothing, for Ivan had 
made him the guardian of the children. 
He came also next day, and finding me in 
the yard, just as I had tied a piece of rope 
round the horns of the cow, he asked in 
surprise, — 

“*Marysia, what is this you are doing? 
Would you sell the cow?” 

“ Fedio,” I said, ‘I am selling the cow 
because I must pay you back your money.” 

“God be merciful to you! For what is 
this hurry? Have we not settled that you 
should pay me after the harvest? I will 
not take the money now.” 

“You must take it, and still to-day. 
Have you forgotten how I said that with 
your money | could not bury him? Oh, 
unhappy woman that 1 am, why did I take 
it from you?” 

He looked at me keenly. . 

“Then you have heard what the people 
say of me?” 

“I have heard,” and I hid my face in 
my hands. 

“Who has told it you?” His voice was 
rising, and his breath came short. 

I would not say that it was Ivan’s sis- 
ter, for fear lest he should beat her; so I 
answered only, — 
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“ The people told it me. Now you your- 
self must see that you must take the 
money. If you do not take it you will 
break my heart. Fedio, I beg you i“ 
and | burst into tears. 

“My Marysia! my only love! quiet 
yourself! I will take the money, but only 
dry your eyes; you have cried so much, 
so very much already!” 

“Do not call me your Marysia, for 
yours I shall never be. The people’s 
wicked tongues have divided us two for 
all eternity . 

“ Marysia, your grief makes you rave! 
But your words put a knife in my heart! 
Quiet yourself! Neither to-day nor yet in 
a month can you go to another husband ; 
for it is not seemly for a widow to marry 
before the sixth month.” 

Though he was not learned in books, 
yet Fedio was so wise that he knew all 
these things. 

“In six months people will have for- 
gotten their evil thoughts ; and to us, who 
are innocent before God and before our- 
selves, why should not happiness come at 
last? Have we not yet suffered enough?” 

“Never, never!” I cried. “It can 
never be. What! when I walk beside 


you, shall people point to you and say, 
‘Look! he poisoned the other that he 
might have the widow for himself!’ 


No, 
no. Even should I die for it, they shall 
not say that thing of you.” 

He saw that he could get no further 
with me to-day; so he only said that he 
would go with me to the jarmark, to see 
that I was not cheated in the sale, nor 
robbed on my way back through the forest. 

The cow was sold. Next morning early 
I went to the wo/ta (judge), and before 
him and the starszych (elders) I counted 
out the fifty florins to Fedio. When he 
had taken them, I turned to the wojta and 
asked him to name how much percentage 
I should pay for the time of three Sun- 
days. 

“ What percentage?” asked Fedio. 

“ Tt was settled between us that I should 
pay you interest,” I answered. 

* Marysia, what are you saying? Shall 
I take interest from you, as though I were 
a Jew?” 

“ You said you would take it.” 

“1 said so in order that you should take 
the money.” 

“ And on that condition only did I take 
it. You have no right to refuse the per- 
centage now.” 

“ Marysia, if you say that hateful word 
percentage again, I shall not forgive you ;” 
and with a look of anger, the first he had 
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ever given me, Fedio turned and left the 
room. 

A new and strange life began for me 
now. Day and night I worked to main- 
tain myself and my children. If I had 
but wanted it, I might have lived at ease 
and fed upon dainties, for Fedio had much 
money, and he begged, he entreated me to 
take it; but not one kreutzer of his would 
I touch, not one piece of bread bought 
with his money would I eat, for fear that 
people should have more ground for their 
evil talk. But I could not prevent his 
being good to the children; and they soon 
found this out, and ceased crying when 
there was no milk for them to soak their 
bread, for they knew that Fedio’s pocket 
was a storeroom where they would always 
find cakes or fruit in plenty. Even when 
I locked them up, he would come and 
throw them in apples by the window. 


When six months were passed, Fedio 
asked me to be his wife, and I gave him 
the same answer as before. He left my 
hut in sadness ; but it seemed to me that 
I was doing right, for already the evil talk 
was lessening. 

Many girls in the village had soft glances 
for Fedio, and there was not one who 
would not have taken him. The wojt 
himself offered him his daughter, a young 
and pretty girl; but Fedio would not 
think of her. Very often, in the months 
that followed, he came to me, and always 
with the same question on his lips, — al- 
ways to receive the same answer. At last 
he stopped asking me, though he would 
often sit silent in my hut, brooding gloom- 
ily before him. 

One evening he was sitting thus, when 
a boy brought him a message from the 
great house. He was wanted there. 

“ By the master?” 

“ No, by a strange gentleman.” 

He went; and scarcely was he gone 
when an uneasy foreboding came over me. 
Who was the strange gentleman? And 
what could he want with Fedio? Might 
it not be some harm? 

I sat up late that night. It seemed to 
me that I must wait tor something; but 
nothing came. 

The next morning passed, and still 
nothing came. 

At midday Fedio entered the hut. It 
was not the hour that I was used to see 
him; yet somehow at that moment I had 
not the courage to ask what had brought 
him. I waited for him to speak, but he 
sat quite silent: his face was pale, his 
look was stern, and his lips pressed tight 
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together. Once or twice in the long si- 
lence I noticed that he turned his head 
from right to left, and slowly passed his 
eyes round the room. His gaze hung on 
everything in turn, on every holy picture 
on the wall, on every flower in the window, 
on a broken toy on the ground, and then 
his eyes rested on me. 

He rose, and the silence was broken, — 

“ Marysia, I am going, — I am going at 
last. A man’s life is too-good a thing to 
be wasted in useless sighs. I have loved 
you long, I have loved you honestly, on 
my knees I have offered you my love — 
but you will not come to me. You think 
you are acting rightly; may God forgive 
you the wrong you have done!” 

I stood before him like a figure of stone, 
as he went on to tell me that the strange 
gentleman at the great house was no other 
than the captain, his old master, who was 
passing through the country, and who 
wished to take Fedio back into his ser- 
vice. He had never been well served, he 
said, since Fedio left him; every other 
servant had robbed or cheated him. 

“And the captain leaves to day,” said 
Fedio. “Good-bye, Marysia;” and still 
gravely, without a smile, he held his hand 
towards me. 

But at that moment my courage broke 
down; every scruple dropped from me, 
every difficulty melted away. I forgot my 
arguments, I forgot my resolutions. | 
forgot that there was a world with bad 
people in it; and with a spring I put my- 
self between Fedio and the door. 

“Stay!” I cried. “Oh, Fedio, stay! 
For if you go I shall die, and my children 
will be orphans!” 

Three Sundays later our marriage was 
celebrated. We have now been married 
for twelve years, and God has given us a 
son. But Fedio loves Ivan’s children as 
much as his own boy, and has often told 
me that when he dies he will divide his 
ground in three equal parts. 

There is not one great lady in the land, 
there is no queen on earth, who is as hap- 
py as I am; and if Ivan can see us from 
heaven above, he must surely rejoice at 
our happiness, and his blessing must rest 
on my Fedio’s head, 


From The Saturday Review. 
FIELDING’S BUST. 


To every great writer there comes, soon 
or late, a statue, or, at least, a bust, with 
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speeches and a luncheon. Henry Field- 
ing has waited long for his turn, but it has 
come at last. His effigy is placed in the 
Shire Hall, or “ Somersetshire Valhalla,” 
because he was born near Glastonbury. 
One cannot learn that this sleepy little 
town has ever prided itself much upon 
having produced England’s greatest nov- 
elist; but then a city which owns an abbey 
and a holy thorn, and is historically as- 
sociated with Joseph of Arimathea, can 
afford to desire no other distinction. Be- 
sides, very few towns do care to honor the 
memory of their novelists. There has 
been, so far as we remember, no speech- 
making over any bust of Fielding’s rivals, 
Richardson and Smollett; the town of 
Portsmouth has not yet thought fit to 
celebrate by bust or statue the fact that 
Dickens was born there; only the pro- 
fessional biographers know where Smol- 
lett, Thackeray, and Marian Evans were 
born. But patience; the turn of all will 
come, when every county town shall have 
its Valhalla, or Salle des [llustres, with 
the busts of dead worthies ranged in hon- 
or round the wall and a fitting legend in- 
scribed beneath, for each. Taunton leads 
the way. The good work begun by Mr. 
Kinglake for his native county is certain 
to be followed by others; it is an example 
entirely worthy of imitation; for though 
there would be few busts were only those 
of the first rank, like Fielding, to be ac- 
cepted, there are everywhere many hon- 
est workers who have fallen far short of 
that eminence but have yet distinguished 
themselves and done more than credita- 
bly. Not for every man is reserved a 
place in Westminster Abbey ; but all may 
earn and deserve a niche in the hall of 
their native place. It is astonishing if 
one looks at a county history to read the 
long list of those who have made for 
themselves in their own lifetime some- 
thing of a name and are still remembered, 
though they cannot be said to deserve 
much more than the kind of limited im- 
mortality achieved by such a place in such 
a list. 

The unveiling of Fielding’s bust at 
Taunton was a simple ceremony, and 
would have called for no other comment 
than the customary tribute to his genius 
which the occasion demanded and which 
has been duly paid by the daily papers, 
but for one circumstance. The unpre- 
tending function was accompanied and 
adorned by an admirable oration pro- 
nounced by Mr. Lowell. One reads this 
speech with a kind of shame in thinking 
that there is not, probably, a single En- 
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glish man of letters who could have de- 
livered so good a discourse; not one 
scholar, poet, or novelist who could stand 
up and speak so well even on such a sub- 
ject as Henry Fielding. Several there 
are, we doubt not, who could have written 
as well; indeed it is a most promising and 
fertile theme; but to write is English and 
to speak is American. This shrinking 
from oratory is certainly a bad sign in our 
writers; an author means, we may sup- 
pose, a man who has something to say; 
he ought not to limit his manner of de- 
livering his message; yet most of our 
writers seem to shrink even from a read- 
ing-desk or a platform, and, while they 
know that all the world is crying out for 
men who can speak, sit retired in their 
closet and write. Far greater, if not more 
abiding, is the influence of the man who 
speaks than that of the man who writes. 
Those of mankind who read will always 
be a minority; if a man desires to lead, 
rule, teach, and influence his generation, 
he must not be afraid to stand up and 
speak to them. In the school of prophets 
it was always observed that those who 
could speak were more regarded in their 
own lifetime than those who could only 
write. ‘To be sure, the turn of the latter 
came afterwards. 

It is a great merit in Mr. Lowell’s 
panegyric that it never sinks to common- 
place. Now so much has been written, 
so much repeated, about Fielding, that 
one who speaks of his genius, his place 
in literature, and the characteristic fea- 
tures of his work, is in very great danger 
indeed of falling into commonplace. It 
is easy to say, for instance —and it has 
been said a good deal during the last 
week —that for this and for that Fielding 
stands alone; it is also very easy to allude 
—as has been also frequently done during 
the last day or two—to certain moral 
lapses in the life of Tom Jones; and it is 
not difficult to quote the stale old stories 
started by Murphy, and repeated by Law- 
rence, which show him as the ideal Bohe- 
mian, pledging work not yet done, eating 
his corn in the green, borrowing, lending, 
drinking, and roystering. Mr. Lowell 
avoided all these pitfalls; he spoke in 
general terms of imagination and its 
power to “cheat with a semblance of 
creative power that seems almost divine ;” 
he showed how this magic — possessed to 





the full only by three or four great poets, | 


and by them only in their finest moments |a different thing from profligacy. 


— makes its depositaries and instruments 
beloved above all men; how it is some- 
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when once found, and under whatever 
adverse conditions, it has power to lift the 
world from the commonplace, and out of 
the most ordinary materials of everyday 
life to create characters who become im- 
mortal. Such magic power was possessed 
by Fielding. There were limitations, it 
is true, and one does not pretend that he 
stands beside Shakespeare; he Mas pa- 
thos, but no passion; he is absolutely sin- 
cere, but his aims want nobility; he hates 
sentiment, but lacks refinement; he loves 
truth above all things, but sometimes 
misses the distinction between truth and 
exactitude; he paints life as he saw it, 
but sometimes he takes an unworthy 
model; his books, while they do not cor- 
rupt, are full of coarseness, and that be- 
yond what was unavoidable in his age; 
finally, if we seek for one single charac- 
teristic which more than any other would 
sum him up, it was his absolute manli- 
ness. ‘ Therefore,” Mr. Lowell concluded 
with a happy allusion to the sculptor of 
the bust, “it is eminently fitting that the 
reproduction of his features should be 
from the hand of a woman.” 

The world insists upon considering 
Fielding as having been of a dissolute 
life. Or his real life very little is known 
beyond the mere outlines. At the age 
of twenty he found himself without re- 
sources, and turned to literature as a pro- 
fession. Had he lived in these days, he 
would either have begun by journalism or 
by writing for the magazines. As it was 
then the year 1727 he naturally looked to 
the stage. For seven years he wrote 
plays with good and ill success; some 
twenty pieces of his were acted. As no 
other time of his life can possibly be 
called dissolute, it is on these seven years 
of early manhood that we must lay all the 
blame. No doubt they were years of 
leanness, with plenty of goodfellowship; 
and, though Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
speaks of his cheerfulness when he was 
starving in a garret, and though Fielding 
himself speaks of his door as being quiet 
from duns one day only in the week — 
namely, Sunday — there seems no ground 
whatever for any more serious charge 
than of those sins common to early man- 
hood, such as insufficiency of money, 
spending as fast as making, and the reso- 
lution to enjoy youth and early friendships 
with as much feasting, merriment, and 
joy as can be afforded. But this is quite 
Ex- 
travagant he certainly was, as is shown 
by the short period of his life when he 


times found in earthen vessels; how, |ran through a small estate worth 200/. a 
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year and his wife’s fortune of 1,500/. in 
ess than two years; and no doubt he was 
always disposed by nature to find happi- 
ness in society, but always a man of most 
extraordinary patience, industry, and re- 
source. When his money was spent and 
he came back to the old hand-to-mouth 
life, it was with the old cheerfulness. Yet 
everybody insists on seeing Fielding’s 
earlier days faithfully portrayed in the 
lamentable errors of Tom Jones, and the 
faults of his later years in the frailties of 
Captain Booth. Something, no doubt, of 
every sincere novelist may be found in his 
own pages. There are moments when the 
situation not only allows, but compels, a 
writer to put his own heart into his pages; 
but neither Tom Jones nor Captain Booth 
is Henry Fielding. When he began to 
write novels he was thirty-seven years of 
age, a time when a man has already much 
to remember, and has treasured up the 
results of a good many years of observa- 
tion. It is, therefore, not wonderful that 
so keen an observer should have stepped 
at once into his place, and with his first 
book produced a masterpiece. 

There are one or two points which seem 
to have escaped observation as regards 
the position of novel-writing at this time. 
The art in the year 1740 was practically 
dead. Defoe’s stories were all written 
within a period of eight or ten years, be- 
ginning with “ Robinson Crusoe” in 1719 
—one wonders whether young Fielding, 
then at Eton and twelve years of age, got 
hold of that immortal book. Then, for 
something like fifteen years, not one sin- 
gle work of fiction worth remembering or 
recording made its appearance. In the 
serial essays which were continually com- 
ing out, after the style of “ The Specta- 
tor’’—such was Fielding’s “Champion ” 
— there were imaginary characters whose 
portraits were carefully drawn, and who 
played certain parts assigned to them; 
but there were no novels; men wrote 
plays, verses, and essays, but they told no 
stories. This was a state of things clearly 
impossible to last; man in all ages and in 
every nation must have stories. When 
the modern English novel actually ap- 
peared, it was not like Defoe’s “ Moll 
Flanders,” a long and simple narrative; 
but it contained a plot, a hero and heroine, 
episodes, and all, just as if it were an epic 
poem oradrama. It sprang into life full- 
grown, and showed itself to the world in 
two distinct forms. For Richardson’s 
“ Pamela” was produced in the year 1741, 
and “Joseph Andrews” in 1742. Seven 
years later “ Clarissa,” “ Tom Jones,” and 
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“Roderick Random” divided the town. 
Dickens and Thackeray a hundred years 
later reigned side by side; but there has 
never been since that period a time when 
there were living together three novelists 
of the first rank. No one of the three 
has so attracted the love of men as Field- 
ing; of no other writer have things been 
said so enthusiastic and so affectionate; 
Coleridge, Scott, Thackeray, everybody 
who comprehends his sincerity, his healthy 
spirit, and his strength, loves Fielding. 
Who does not agree with Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, when he says that if one could 
spend an evening with some of the im- 
mortal dead, there would be few things 
more pleasant than a pipe and a bowl of 
punch with Fielding and Hogarth? 

It is, we fear, descending to the com- 
monplace, which Mr. Lowell so success- 
fully avoided, to observe that the influence 
of Fielding upon every English novelist 
worthy the name can be clearly and easily 
perceived. In one of the recent articles 
on Fielding inspired by this Taunton 
bust, the question was asked what Field- 
ing would think of the modern novel. It 
is as if one should ask what Fielding 
would think of the modern picture, or of 
the modern poem. For in painting, the 
work of Millais, Alma Tadema, Watts, and 
Leighton, lights up and glorifies the age, 
while no amount of bad paintings can dis- 
grace it; and in poetry Browning, Tenny- 
son, and Swinburne already form a part of 
English literature, and may be discussed 
or estimated, but cannot be displaced; 
nor is the age much the worse for the 
little volumes of new poems and rhymes 
which continually appear, and are not so 
much forgotten as never read. In the 
same way, there is no reason for sneering 
at the modern novel; there are still among 
us One or two masters of the craft, just as 
there are incompetent bunglers ; the world 
still calls perpetually for the delight of 
new fiction; the demand is met with a 
supply; there are still books pleasant, 
healthy, and sincere. We cannot expect 
a Fielding every ten years; it is enough 
if the work continues to be honest and 
true; and this, as regards the novels writ- 
ten by men, we think it is, in the main. 
There is a tendency to speak of novel- 
writing as a decaying art; more than 
once we have met with the assumption 
that men have nowadays ceased to read 
novels. In the name of Fielding and bis 
successors this statement ought not to 
pass without a protest. It is true that 
there are many men who do not read nov- 
els at all; among them are some who 
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have the practical affairs of life always 
before them; others who cannot feel the 
necessity of imaginative works, and no 
more read novels than they read poems 
or look at pictures, being dull dogs; 
others who do not read novels because 
they find the pleasures of imagination at 
the theatre; others, again, in music. To 
all the rest of the world and in every 
rank of life —the joy of life most readily 
obtained, the keenest, the mest delightful, 
is the reading of fiction. So long as Field- 
ing continues to be read, so long new 
novelists of the healthy kind, who draw 
life as it is and as they see it, who have a 
real story to tell and real people to deal 
with, will arise. 


From The Leeds Mercury. 
SOME ECONOMIC PLANTS, 


SoME plants take curious names. There 
is, for instance, that growth in Jamaica 
known as “ John Crow’s nose,” and the 
vegetable “gingerbread” of Egypt. 
* Aaron’s beard,” “old man,” “ mourn- 
ing bride,” “ fresh-water soldier,” and the 
like, are familiar appellations in our own 
country. It is easy to see how such 
names were given originally. Suggested 


by the appearance of the plant or by its 
exudations, they were readily adopted in 
folk-speech, and they have survived not 
because they are odd, but because they 


seem appropriate. Common words may 
not outlast scientific terms, but they will 
always enjoy popularity; and in the case 
of plants, they may be made botanical 
stepping-stones to a more learned nomen- 
clature. So far they have a value, apart 
from the attachment people who enjoy 
simplicity have to them. This, however, 
is not the opinion of Mr. Jobn Smith, the 
ex-curator of Kew, who, in a “ Dictionary 
of Economic Plants” (recently issued by 
Macmillan & Co.), deprecates the perpetu- 
ation of names like those here mentioned. 
He admits that as they have long been 
familiar, we are left no alternative but to 
adopt them; but he can point to cases in 
which the scientific names have also 
become familiar, as the geranium, pelargo- 
nium, hydrangea, calceolaria, chrysanthe- 
mum, and many others. And yet, reduced 
to their roots, those terms, like * love-lies- 
bleeding,” or “Job's tears,” show that 
they are not the result of arbitrary choice. 
They are used because they are more or 
sess suggestive of the appearance or 
characteristics of the objects described. 
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Mr. Smith’s observations on the point, it 
should be explained, are entirely prefa- 
tory. In his “ Dictionary” he draws 
largely upon the terms that are justified 
by common usage. The book is a valua- 
ble one. It is nota dictionary of names 
in the ordinary sense, but it is encyclo- 
pedic in all that relates to the history, 
products, and uses of those plants that 
have a distinct economic value. The 
“ gingerbread ” plant, to which reference 
has been made, merits the name. It isa 
species of palm, growing to a height of 
twenty feet or more, and bearing large, 
pendulous bunches of fruit. There are 
about two hundred nuts to a cluster. A 
fibrous mass surrounding the fruit has 
the flavor of gingerbread, and forms part 
of the food of the lower classes in upper 
Egypt. A more curious specimen of veg- 
etation is the cow-tree, or Jala de vaca, 
described by Humboldt. This tree is a 
native of Venezuela, where it grows in 
forests and attains a height of from eighty 
to a hundred feet. It gets its common 
name from the sap that is drawn from it, 
which, being copious and nutritious, is 
used by the natives as a substitute for 
milk. Europeans have also made use of 
the fluid, and been benefited by it. A 
speculative Englishman who took note of 
this made up his mind to introduce the 
tree to Great Britain, and so once and 
forever stop the draughts made by the 
milk-dealers on the iron-tailed cow. It 
would be a grand thing, he reasoned, to 
give every English family the opportunity 
of possessing a vegetable dairy whose 
strong, oblong leaves would be a shelter 
from rain and sunshine, and whose trunk 
had only to be tapped to yield a lacteal 
supply, about whose purity there could be 
no manner of doubt. It is said that the 
speculator shipped over enough young 
trees to start a forest. He brought a 
thousand with him, and asked a guinea 
each. It was a losing venture. The 
owner had forgotten climatic considera- 
tions ; but even had the temperatures of 
the two countries been reconcilable, the 
plants would have been useless for the 
purpose intended. They turned out not 
to be true cow-trees at all. There was 
more sense in the experiment the govern- 
ment made a century ago to naturalize 
the bread-fruit tree of Otaheite in the 
West Indies. Captain Cook brought this 
tree into notice; and it was the ship 
** Bounty,” of mutineer notoriety, that was 
despatched to the South Seas to get the 
trees. Captain Bligh was in command of 
the expedition. Everything went well on 
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the outward passage, and the trees were 
successfully shipped. The vessel had 
not long left Otaheite, however, before 
the mutiny broke out. The captain, the 
officers, and the members of the crew who 
remained loyal to the ship were put into 
an open boat and sent adrift. The island 
of Tunor, three thousand six hundred and 
eighteen miles distant, was the nearest 
point where European aid could be ob- 
tained, and this place was eventually 
reached. Captain Bligh went out again 
to Otaheite in the ship “ Providence;” 
and this time had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the trees safely transplanted in the 
soil of the West Indies, where they have 
continued to flourish. The Otaheitean 
bread-fruit, when ripe, is shaped like a 
melon, is about a foot in length, and con- 
sists of a large number of nuts embedded 
inthe mass. Africa has also an indige- 
nous breadfruit-tree ; but this must not be 
confounded with the baobab or monkey- 
bread, which is found over a large extent 
of the African continent. This tree and 
the dragon-tree of Orotava are mentioned 
by Humboldt as “ the oldest living organic 
monuments of our planet.” The baobab 


reaches a height of some forty feet, and 
in maturity is nearly as broad as it is 
long. 


The natives hollow out chambers 
in the trees and use them as tombs, and 
the cutting out process does not appear to 
impair the fruit-bearing properties of this 
extraordinary plant. As may be sur- 
mised, the growth of the baobab is slow, 
and the tree consequently lives to a great 
age. How long it retains its vitality has 
never, in fact, been ascertained. Some 
have been found with dates of the four- 
teenth century cut into them, and the cal- 
culation has been made that the trees so 
marked are upwards of five thousand 
years old. As an example of the slow 
growth of the baobab, Mr. Smith men- 
tions one at Kew, which, though more 
than eighty years of age, was in 1858 only 
four and one-half feet high, consisting of 
a slender, erect stem, bearing afew leaves 
at the apex only. As the wood is soft 
and spongy, the task of hewing a cham. 
ber out of the tree is not a very formida- 
ble one. The fruit is a capsule, eight to 
twelve inches long, containing a large 
number of seeds, which the natives use 
for food. Clothing is also obtained from 
the baobab, the bark being convertible 
into wearing material. It was natural 
that some of the food-plants should have 
been named after the miraculous daily 
provision made for the Israelites in the 
desert. Mr. Smith describes several vari- 
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eties of so-called “ manna,” and he men- 
tions an edible lichen found in many 
regions of western Asia and also of north 
Africa. This lichen loses its attachment 
to the surface on which it grows, and 
being light is carried by the wind to a 
great distance. It sometimes falls like 
snow, forming a layer several inches in 
thickness. Sheep eat it, and the inhabi- 
tants use it in times of scarcity for bread. 
Specimens of this and other varieties of 
manna may be seen in the museum at 
Kew. There are numerous plants from 
which products that are rather a bane 
than a blessing are obtained by man. 
This is particularly the case with a mem- 
ber of the mushroom family (Amanita 
muscaria), a native of this country, but 
regarded by us as poisonous. The Ama- 
nita is also found largely in the north of 
Europe. It is common in Siberia and 
Kamschatka, and there it is collected, 
strung up, and dried —a process that is 
said to divest it of poisonous properties. 
Thus prepared, the fungus is used as an 
intoxicant. It is rolled up and swallowed 
at a gulp, like a pill. The effects are ex- 
perienced about two hours afterwards. 
Pleasing emotions are first produced, and 
then come actions that are involuntary, 
and that suggestsomnambulism. In mod- 
erate doses the fungus is a stimulant to 
exertion, but it often acts in a curious 
way. The partaker, for example, will, 
when once affected by it, take a long 
spring to jump over a straw in his path, 
fancying he sees before him a log of wood ; 
he gets, in fact, very much into the condi- 
tion described in one of Dean Ramsay’s 
anecdotes, where some friends, returning 
home after an evening out, take off their 
shoes and stockings to wade across a 
brook, and are amazed to find themselves 
on the other side dry-footed. They had 
mistaken a streak of moonlight for a run- 
ning stream. It is strange that so simple 
and familiar a plant-name as “apple” 
should have an unknown origin and a 
doubtful meaning. Mr. Smith gives Dr. 
Prior’s opinion that it is an Anglo-Saxon 
word derived from the old Danish appel 
—a name which, in turn, is supposed to 
have been derived from the more ancient 
word apalis. The Celtic word adhal, 
meaning a round body or ball, is as good 
a derivation as any. The Romans are 
credited with the introduction of the ap- 
ple into Britain, but the testimony on 
this point is doubtful. There is proof 
that the fruit was introduced into Rome 
itself in the time of Appius Claudius 
(449 B.c.), and that in the time of Pliny 
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there were many varieties of it, and that 
it was grown in orchards. There have 
been many different varieties of apples in 
our own country from an early period. A 
sort called “costard” was sold in the 
streets of London in the reign of Edward 
]., and it seems likely that here we have 
the origin of the word “costermonger.” 
According to the catalogue of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, there are some fif- 
teen hundred sorts of apples. Of oranges 
the variety is by no means so great; but 
the orange-tree has an advantage over the 
apple tree in its greater productiveness, 
and in the venerable age it attains before 
any serious diminution is noticeable in its 
fruit-bearing qualities. In some parts of 
Spain there are orange-trees six centuries 
old. One at Versailles, growing in a box, 
is said to have been sown in 1421. As to 
the productiveness of this tree, Mr. Smith 
speaks of some individual trees that have 
been known to produce as many as six 
thousand fruits in one year. Several trop- 
ical and sub-tropical fruits brought to this 
country have, when cultivated under glass, 
attained a flavor and a size surpassing 
that of the countries where they are in- 
digenous. This has been the case partic- 
ularly with the pineapple, the grape-vine, 
the melon, and even with the banana and 
Bunches of bananas weighing 


plantain. 
from fifty to sixty pounds each have been 


produced at Kew. It is impossible, how- 
ever, in this country, to obtain any ade- 
quate idea of the prolific growth of either 
the plantain or the banana. Common in 
all tropical countries, both plants grow 
under favorable conditions in weed-like 
profusion, and yield a weight of fruit that 
seems out of all proportion to the space of 
land occupied. Mr. Smith gives the cal- 
culation that the same area required to 
yield thirty-three pounds of wheat or nine- 
ty-nine pounds of potatoes will yield forty- 
four hundred pounds of plantains. The 
phrase “economic plants ” is a wide one, 
and Mr. Smith gives to it its fullest inter- 
pretation. Every plant that in any way is 
found useful to man, be it as food, as 
clothing, as medicine, as timber, or even 
as an object of adoration, is described in 
his book. In every case the popular as 
well as the scientific name is given to the 
plant, and it is the popular name that 
forms the key-word throughout. Prob- 
ably not a single herb referred to in this 
dictionary is without a representative at 
Kew, and a connection of more than forty 
years with that finest of botanical gardens 
has given Mr. Smith an insight into the 
nature and growth of plants of which his 
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book bears ample testimony. About six- 
teen hundred subjects are mentioned in 
the work. 


From The Saturday Review. 
DRIVING TOURS. 


CONSIDERING the fondness of English- 
men for horseflesh, and the number of 
English gentlemen who have _ well-fur- 
nished stables, or, at all events, are the 
owners of one serviceable animal, it is 
surprising that driving tours are not more 
common. Mr. Black did his best to bring 
them into fashion when he wrote the 
lively “ Adventures of a Phaeton.” St. 
John gave a charming account of a sport- 
ing drive through Sutherland in a boat 
upon wheels that could be launched on 
occasion on the lochs of that county of 
many waters. And we can recall other 
narratives, although of less literary merit, 
of similar experiences at home and 
abroad. But a practice that was once 
popular in the comparatively olden time, 
when it was a choice between the stage- 
coach, the stage-wagon, the costly post- 
chaise, and the private conveyance, ap- 
pears to have gone out of date since the 
general introduction of the railway sys- 
tem. In reality the existence of the rail- 
way monopoly is one of the strongest 
arguments for making ourselves indepen- 
dent of it. Railways are useful and con- 
venient in their way, but they are fatal to 
all tranquil enjoyment. Express trains 
shoot you past the most attractive scen- 
ery, landing you in smoky and bustling 
centres of industry, or in watering-places 
that are so many feverish Vanity Fairs; 
while the Parliamentary trains that stop at 
all the stations may be beneficial as a 
discipline of the patience, but are surely 
a weariness of the flesh. They tie the 
passengers down to fixed times of de- 
parture, while for themselves they set 
time and their passengers at defiance. 
Moreover, too many of the English rail- 
roads, like the Continental strategical 
lines, seem to have been engineered on 
the principle of tantalizing the tourist. 
They skirt or carefully avoid the districts 
where there is most to attract him; and if 
he has set his heart upon visiting some 
special ruin or battlefield, the chances are 
that the company drops him many a mile 
away. At the nearest roadside station 
there is nothing better than a public- 
house, and if he seeks a conveyance in- 
stead of trusting to his legs, he may be 
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glad to fall back upon the baker’s spring- 
cart. Or, on the other hand, he may 
possibly be landed at a pretentious hotel, 
where the proprietor makes a great gain 
by the posting business. He has to 
scramble for a conveyance in a rush of 
picnickers or sight-seers, all bent on a 
pilgrimage to some world-famous shrine. 
The drivers and postboys in the season 
are overworked, like their ragged cattle; 
yet their one idea is to get over the 
ground, that they may hasten back for 
other customers and other tips. You 
have nearly as much enjoyment in your 
expensive trip, as when you are hustled 
past the pictures in some show-place in 
the custody of avoluble housekeeper. In 
fact, when touring by the railways and 
caught in arush, you are the sport and 
victim of circumstances which you are 
altogether powerless to control. So the 
independence of Englishmen of the stur- 
dier sort generally takes the form of pe- 
destrianism. And we have not a word to 
Say against walking expeditions, which, 
for the young and vigorous, are greatly to 
be recommended. Nevertheless, even in 
the prime of our powers there are obvious 
objections to them, which increase with 
our maturity, and become almost insuper- 
able inold age. Thereis the initial ques- 
tion of carrying some luggage; and the 


older we grow and the feebler we become 
the more are we dependent on our little 


comforts. Then there is the weather to 
be considered ; and ina blazing sun the 
most energetic of walkers becomes more 
or less indolent. Weighted with the 
lightest of knapsacks, he thinks more than 
once or twice ere he diverges from the 
beaten track to admire the waterfall 
which is tumbling in all its grandeur 
round the corner. His one dominating 
idea is to come to the end of the predes- 
tined day’s work. Without being a Syb- 
arite, when arriving at his inn in a lather 
of perspiration and caked with dust, he 
would gladly have the materials for a 
more elaborate toilet; while he is exer- 
cised over those blisters on his feet that 
may modify his arrangements for the 
morrow. And, without being a Don 
Juan, it is no slight sacrifice to renounce 
the sweets of feminine society. Though 
the case of Mr. and Mrs. Christopher 
North may be quoted to the contrary, we 
fancy that few men of refinement would 
care to take a wife or sister “on the 
tramp.” A walk across a short Swiss 
pass, with a small portmanteau carried on 
the shoulders of a porter, is the utmost 
that can be judiciously attempted in that 
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direction without making beauty worse 
than unattractive. And the sprightl 

walking gentleman is at a decided disad- 
vantage when he happens to make chance 
acquaintance at the hotel with fascinat- 
ing strangers of the fairsex. Adonis him- 
self would feel awkward among bright 
toilets of an evening, in the grimy cam- 
paigning suit of Norfolk jacket, flannels, 
and knickerbockers; and assuredly the 
guardians of any well-disciplined young 
woman would regard him with a distrust- 
fuleye. As for the elderly pedestrian, he 
is a /usus natura, though there are born 
tramps like the late George Borrow, who 
can persist in their youthful habits with 
strength almost unimpaired. 

Driving, on the other hand, unites lux- 
ury to independence. It is your horse’s 
strength you have to consider, not your 
own, though a merciful man will be mer- 
ciful to his beast. Supposing you are not 
a misogynist, but have a happy home 
establishment, you can take a wife or a 
sister by way of congenial companion, or 
even a sister and a sister’s friend. In the 
latter case the longest way may be light- 
ened by flirtation, while the longest even- 
ing seems only too short. You drive 
when you like, but you walk when you 
please, for stabling that will suit your 
purpose is to be found in the humblest 
village. Then for satisfying his appetite 
in the middle of the day, the pedestrian 
must be content with any fare he comes 
across; though we grant that if he could 
be guaranteed against adulterated beer, it 
is no hardship to be condemned to bread 
and cheese. But “carriage company ” 
can carry their own commissariat with 
them; and a bottle of claret cooled in 
the nearest brook lends a wonderfully 
rosy coloring to the landscape. In place 
of the stuffy parlor —the bad inn’s best 
room — smelling of stale tobacco-smoke 
and swarming with flies, the feast is 
spread on some grassy bank, the cloth is 
laid amid the blooming wild flowers; the 
shadows of the boughs overhead fall 
pleasantly across the turf, and, even if the 
song-birds are hushed in the midday heat, 
the drone of the wild bees, mingling with 
the distant rural sounds, is the most 
soothing of music. We take it that most 
people after turning the corner of thirty 
find the act of ordinary travel an unmiti- 
gated nuisance, whether in railway-car- 
riages or any other public conveyances. 
Anxiety to have it well over and to be 
comfortably housed at the next halting- 
place is the predominating feeling. But 
there is positive exhilaration in sitting 
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behind a well-matched pair of steppers, or 
even in driving a single well-conditiosed 
roadster. It is a pleasure to watc. the 
pair laying themselves down to their work 
when they have come out of their stalls 
full of fire and corn; to listen to the 
cheery jingling of the pole-chains and see 
the white foam-flecks tossed back upon 
their shining shoulders. Lured by very 
excusable indolence and the seductive 
beauties of nature, you have lost time at 
the midday halt and are disposed to make 
it up. Unlike the sorry hacks in too many 
of the joint-stock tourist vehicles, which 
can only be hustled along by a cruel ex- 
penditure of whipcord, the horses are 
more impatient than yourself. You have 
to hold them hard as they would rattle 
down the hills before the locked wheels, 
knocking their legs about on the road- 
metal in the most regardless manner; and 
they take the opposite slope with a rush 
that cheats it of half its stiffness. You 
let them have their heads along the level, 
merely pulling them together; and the 
way in which they give the go-by to mile- 
stones and telegraph-posts is marvellous. 
There is an agreeable excitement in the 
arrival at your inn; an arrival which, of 
course, you have taken the precaution to 
announce. Seeing that the manner of 
your travelling should be a certificate of 
gentility, the host and his smiling wife are 
ready with a warm welcome. Possibly he 
may be old enough to remember the days 
when there were sundry pairs of post- 
horses in his stables, and when his most 
profitable customers turned up in their 
own chariots; or, at all events, those 
golden times may be a cherished tradition 
of the house. The best apartments have 
been prepared; there is the state bed- 
room, half blocked by the primitive four- 
poster, though that isa relic of the past 
you would willingly dispense with; and 
there is the parlor, hung with sporting 
prints and with a portrait of the lord-lieu- 
tenant over the fireplace. As the land- 
lord himself, with the napkin thrown over 
his arm, superintends the serving of the 
successive courses of the dinner, he 
smiles in the confident hope of a compli- 
ment. And in not a few of those commo- 
dious country inns, which you would 
never discover were you touring by rail, 
the expected compliments may be thor- 
oughly well deserved. There is no pre- 
tence at a ghastly parody of French 
cookery; but the dishes are excellent of 
their kind, and great care has been be- 





stowed upon them. There are no ré 
chauffés of scorched filets of stale sole, 
no sodden cutlets @ /a something or any- 
thing. But there may be honest soup, 
and spitchcocked eels from the mill- 
pond; a small joint, hung to an hour and 
done to a turn; with home-fed chicken 
and home-fed bacon to follow; and an 
abundance of the freshest vegetables 
from the great old-fashioned garden. It 
is true that the wines may leave some- 
thing to desire, but they are little worse 
than those in the grand station hotel, and 
probably considerably cheaper. And you 
have reason to rejoice should the condi- 
tion of your liver permit you to fall back 
on the frothing tankards of strong ale 
which do credit to the host or to the local 
brewer. After a satisfactory meal like 
that you sleep soundly, in defiance of 
nightmares; and, after a stroll in the 
balmy morning air, may seat yourself to 
a breakfast of similar profusion. And 
that early stroll may be so pleasant and 
so promising that you decide to delay the 
start till after lunch, or even to spend a 
day or two in these comfortable quarters. 
For, instead of being housed in a city 
hotel, in the wilderness of streets and 
dusty suburbs, the “ Plantagenet Arms,” 
or whatever it may call itself, stands in 
the midst of a beautiful and sequestered 
country. The long village street, with 
its drowsy existence, in no way interferes 
with the sense of calm. The good people 
may have their troubles; but, so far as 
appearances go, they are entirely con- 
tented with their lot, and there can be no 
question that some of their cottages are 
most delightfully picturesque. There are 
subjects for the sketch-book at every turn 
—in the cottages with timbered fronts 
and projecting upper floors; in the mill 
down the little side lane, with the great 
wheel going round among the weeping 
alders and pollard willows; in the old 
church, with the black yews among the 
green graves, and more than half hidden 
among its venerable elm-trees; in the 
vicarage on the other side of the low ivy- 
covered wall, with its miniature lawn and 
its overgrown shrubbery. In fine weather 
the place seems an earthly paradise, and 
you are likely to linger all the longer 
among its leafy bowers, because you know 
you can leave them at a moment’s notice. 
It is only to ring, ask for the bill, and 
order the ostler to bring round the car- 
riage. 
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From The Times. 
THE RELIEF OF VIENNA. 


THE relief of Vienna by King John 
Sobieski, the commemoration of which 
was begun lately by the unveiling of a 
memorial tablet on the Kahlenberg, will 
always be an epoch in European history. 
Two hundred years ago Islam and Chris- 
tendom were still in furious strife. The 
contest between the Turkish sultans and 
eastern Europe had been already pro- 
ceeding. for three centuries. On the 
side of the Turk there seemed to be con- 
tinual advance. Although there might be 
checks and pauses, at best Christendom 
could only claim adrawn battle. Solyman 
the Magnificent penetrated as far as Vi- 
enna in 1529. He suffered a defeat be- 
fore its walls, and had to conclude peace 
with Austria a few years later. The strug- 
gle went on nevertheless. Lepanto did 
not close it, or secure either the Mediter- 
ranean or the Hapsburgs from incessant 
Ottoman invasion. In 1683 the conflict 
culminated. All the chances of war were 
thought to be in favor of Mahomet the 
Fourth and his grand vizier, Kara Mus- 
tapha. The emperor Leopold-had driven 
his Hungarian subjects into rebellion by 
his persecution of the Hussites. They 
had allied themselves with the sultan, and 


a Magyar army, under Count Tekeli, oc- 


cupied the kingdom. Germany was dis- 
united by theological antipathies ; and the 
policy of France fomented the discord. 
France was in actual league with the 
Porte, and by its influence at Warsaw 
hindered the magnanimous plans of King 
John. In military strength the besieging 
army and the relieving forces were alto- 
gether unequal. Only a consciousness of 
his own genius and knowledge of the in- 
capacity of his adversaries in generalship 
could have justified Sobieski in his attack. 
With a change of commanders the event 
of which the bi-centenary was celebrated 
on Wednesday would have been absolute- 
ly different. It has been reserved for 
posterity to perceive that the final issue 
must have been what itis now. The Otto- 
man impulse was spent before 1683. The 
force they brought with them from cen- 
tral Asia and the force Mahometanism 
brought with it from Medina and Mecca 
were both waning. The siege and relief 
of Vienna marked the turn of the tide. 
Had Vienna capitulated before the arrival 
of the Poles, or intrigues at the Polish 
court and in the king’s own household 
diverted his intervention, Austria and 
Hungary would not have become perma- 





nently Ottoman. They would gradually 
have thrust back Ottoman dominion, as 
Hungary thrust it back before. Sobieski’s 
splendid victory of September 12, 1683, is 
not one of the epochs from which the 
world dates the commencement of influ- 
ences now operating. Rather it is a point 
marking the decay of vitality in causes 
once and no longer potent. But though a 
contrary ending to the campaign of 1683 
could not have reversed the relations of 
eastern Europe in 1883, a whole genera- 
tion subsequent to 1683 might well have 
suffered from its effects. All Europe 
banded together could hardly have relaxed 
for atime the heavy grasp of the trium- 
phant Crescent. Asia and Europe would 
have felt conversely the moral power of a 
capture of Vienna. Materially not all its 
traces would be effaced yet. Vienna now 
pays a debt, not its own, of remorse and 
gratitude, as well as signalizes its civic 
heroism. A more gallant deed of arms 
was never performed. Duke Charles of 
Lorraine and his gallant Austrian soldiers 
contributed to the result. Count von Star- 
hemberg and his garrison clenched the 
victory by their sally. Pope Leo uttered 
no empty vauut in the assertion of his 
recent letter on the study of history, that 
the Vatican, by its appeals to Christian 
princes for unity, and by generous sub- 
sidies of money to Sobieski, rendered the 
king’s march practicable. With all this, 
the crowning glory of the day belongs to 
the Polish army and its chief. Except for 
Sobieski and his troops, Vienna must un- 
doubtedly have fallen. Among all the 
records of monarchical ingratitude there 
are few more miserable than the grudging 
thanks doled out by the saved emperor to 
his deliverer. At least the memory of tue 
obligation Austria owed to Poland might 
have restrained its ruler a hundred years 
later from participating in the most odious 
act of territorial plunder which has ever 
stained European annals. The failure of 
1683 to acknowledge the high deserts of 
the Polish champion of Christendom will 
be repaired, so far as posthumous tributes 
can make amends, in 1883. All Austria is 
ready to magnify the courage and skill and 
nobility of John Sobieski. No Austrian, 
from the emperor downwards, is conscious 
of any envy or jealousy that the illus- 
trious captain was an alien. Austria 
would commit the grossest of errors if it 
felt any. That Austria was the bulwark 
of Christendom against the Mussulman 
for three hundred years is its loftiest title 
to respect in European history. Sobieski’s 
recognition by his gallant enterprise of 
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the counter duty cast upon Christendom 
to protect its outpost is the most indis- 
putable of testimonies to Austria’s repre- 
sentative rank. The exploit of Septem- 
ber, 1683, is thus as honorable to the res- 
cued as tothe rescuer. Austria recalls in 
the present anniversary both a wonderful 
feat of arms by a foreign prince on its 
behalf and its own right, bought by blood 
and perils, to summon Europe to its help. 
The ungrateful crime of complicity in the 
partition of the nation which had fought 
to preserve the empire from a shameful 
yoke cannot be so easily atoned for by a 
mass and a gala. Happily the victims of 
the injustice are themselves not entirely 
indisposed to forgive it. After several 
doubtful essays Austria has fairly suc- 
ceeded in reconciling its Polish provinces 
to incorporation in the monarchy. Difficul- 
ties in determining the boundaries be- 
tween imperial unity and territorial auton- 
omy are not at an end, or likely to be. 
They have been found not to be incom- 
patible with willingness in Austrian Po- 
land to become Austrian while not ceas- 
ing to be Polish. Austrian Poles figured 


in the festival of Wednesday, and did not 
murmur at commemorating as fellow-citi- 
zens a grand achievement, the work in a 
large degree of their own foreign prowess. 
Vienna itself may enjoy its holiday with- 


out even these historical contrasts of con- 
trition for State incompetence and State 
ingratitude. Vienna did not run away with 
its court to Linz. Vienna had not goaded 
loyal Protestant Magyars into federation 
with the Ottoman. Vienna fought as 
valorously to keep out the enemy as 
Sobieski tocrush him in the field. Bravely 
its citizens and garrison seconded its 
champion, and they glorified him with full 
hearts. Vienna is not accountable for 
the kingcraft which pillaged Poland. Few 
cities can boast a more heroic career than 
it, or chronicles more closely identified 
with the general fortunes of Europe. The 
fashion of centenaries has seldom lighted 
upon one which evokes nobler local asso- 
ciations, or arouses abroad a more natu- 
ral and unforced sympathy. Europe may 
sympathize with the historical associa- 
tions of the spectacle in a less agreeable 
way than by extolling the tactics of Sobi- 
eski and the endurance of the Viennese. 
Islam no longer confronts Christendom 
in an attitude of aggression and superi- 
ority. No Christian State from Monte- 
negro up to Russia is afraid of a Mussul- 
man onslaught. Austria, instead of dread- 
ing the Porte, is among its most intimate 
friends. Nothing could be more profita- 
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ble for Austria than a regeneration of 
Turkey, which would strengthen it to re- 
sist foreign usurpation as dangerous to 
one as to the other. A revival of Turkish 
financial prosperéty would be in the high- 
est degree beneficial to Austrian indus- 
tries, and especially to Vienna. At the 
Porte Austrian territorial ambition may 
be suspected; a thought of retaliation 
upon Austrian territories could enter no 
Turkish mind. Vienna has pulled down 
the walls which rendered it vital service 
against Ottoman violence two centuries 
ago. The possibility of dangers from the 
quarter of the Bosphorus is beyond the 
reach of the most timid Viennese imag- 
ination. For Christendom, east and west 
and north and south, the prospect in Sep- 
tember, 1883, is by no means in one re- 
spect unlike the prospect in 1683. Chris- 
tendom is secured against Mussulman 
hostility by Mussulman decrepitude, not 
by its own harmony and solidarity. War 
of State against State is not as rampant 
as two centuries since. Intrigues of 
statesmanship are not so audacious and 
cynical. Nations prefer to sit at home 
and scowl across the border, and arm to 
the teeth. Without the secret mines 
which statecraft in the seventeenth cen- 
tury loved, Christian Europe displays as 
much internal dislike, and mistrust, and 
mutual malevolence, as when Louis XIV. 
would have heard with complacency that 
a Mahometan host had sacked the Aus- 
trian capital of the emperor of Germany. 
The spectacle of international hatred and 
fear is not the less distressing, or the less 
ruinous, that there happens to be no Kara 
Mustapha able to take advantage of anti- 
Christian passions. 


From The Month. 
FACULTIES OF PIRDS. 


IN studying the habits of birds one 
cannot but be struck with the fact that 
in proportion to their many dangers, ex- 
periences, and pleasures, they become 
warm-hearted, quick-witted, bold or timid, 
ferocious or cunning, passionate as the 
falcon, or deliberate as the rook, accord- 
ing to the life they have to lead. And 
more than this, we find that they display 
in many ways a remarkably high degree 
of intelligence. The water-hen, for in- 
stance — which is found from Siberia to 
the Cape — has a kind of human facility, 
as Mr. Ruskin observes, in adapting itself 
to climate, as well as almost human do- 
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mesticity of temper, with curious fineness 
of sagacity and sympathies in taste. A 
family of them, much petted by a lady, 
were eonstantly adding materials to their 
nest, and made real hatoc in the flower- 
garden, for though straw and leaves are 
their chief ingredients, they seem to have 
an eye for beauty, and the old hen has 
been seen surrounded with a brilliant 
wreath of scarlet anemones! This es- 
thetic water-hen, with her mate, lived at 
Cheadle, in Staffordshire, in the rectory 
moat, for several seasons, always, how- 
ever, leaving it in the spring. “ Being 
constantly fed, the pair became quite 
tame, built their nest in a thorn bush, 
covered with ivy, which had fallen into 
the water, and when the young were a few 
days old, the parents brought them up 
close to the drawing-room window, where 
they were regularly fed with wheat, and 
as the lady of the house paid them the 
greatest attention, they learned to look 
upon her as their natural protectress and 
friend, so much so, that one bird in par- 
ticular, which was much persecuted by 
the rest, would when attacked fly to her 
for refuge; and whenever she called, the 
whole flock, as tame as barn-door fowls, 
quitted the water and assembled round to 
the number of seventeen. They also 
made other friends in the dogs belonging 


to the family, approaching them without 
fear, though hurrying off with great alarm 
on the appearance of a strange dog.” 
Frank Buckland gives several curious 
instances of the special habits of some 


birds in procuring their food. The dack- 
birds, thrushes, etc., carry snails consid- 
erable distances for the purpose of break- 
ing their shells against some rock or 
stone. Thomas Edward, the Scottish 
naturalist, describes gu//s and ravens fly- 
ing to a great height with crab or other 
shellfish, and letting them fall on stones 
in order to smash the shells, and if they 
do not break on the first attempt, he says 
they pick them up again and carry them 
up yet higher, repeating the operation 
again and again till the shell is broken. 
Ravens also often resort to this contriv- 
ance. When the /apwing is searching for 
food, it pounces upon a worm-cast, and 
stamping the ground beside it with its 
feet, waits till the worm, alarmed at the 
shaking of the ground, issues from its 
hole in the hope of making its escape, 
whereupon it is immediately seized and 
eaten by the cunning bird. Darwin tells 
of a bird having been repeatedly seen to 
hop on a poppy-stem, and shake the head 
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with his bill till many seeds were scat- 
tered, when it sprang to the ground and 
ate up the seeds. Some birds are gifted 
with a sense of observation approaching 
to something very like reasoning facul- 
ties, as the following anecdote proves. At 
a gentleman’s house in Staffordshire the 
pheasants are fed out of one of those 
boxes, the lid of which rises with the pres- 
sure of the pheasant standing on the rail 
in front of the box. A water-hen observ- 
ing this, went and stood upon the rail as 
soon as the pheasant had quitted it, but 
the weight of the bird being insufficient 
to raise the lid of the box so as to enable 
it to get at the corn, the water-hen kept 
jumping on the rail to give additional im- 
petus to its weight; this partially suc- 
ceeded, but not to the satisfaction of the 
sagacious bird, which therefore went off, 
and soon returning with a bird of its own 
species, the united weight of the two had 
the desired effect, and the successful pair 
enjoyed the benefit of their ingenuity. 
This singular instance of penetration can 
be vouched for, says Mr. Ruskin, on the 
authority of the owner of the place where 
it occurred, who witnessed the fact. Piracy 
reaches its highest development among 
birds. Gulls congregate in numbers wher- 
ever they perceive that the gzz//emots 
have secured a shoal of fish. Flying over 
the surface of the water, the gull waits 
patiently till a guillemot comes to the 
surface with a fish, when he snatches it 
out of the beak of its unfortunate owner. 
The robber tern subsists entirely by plun- 
dering other terns, and no sooner does the 
robber tern appear among the others than 
the greatest consternation prevails among 
the flock, who fly about screaming in fran- 
ticalarm. The frigate felican is a terri- 
ble pirate and commonly attacks the daosy, 
which has received this name because it 
allows itself to be easily caught. Not 
only does the frigate pelican force the 
booby to drop the fish it has just caught, 
but actually to disgorge those which are 
in its stomach, which is accomplished by 
stabbing the unhappy booby with its pow- 
erful beak till it yields up its last meal. 
The ant-eating woodpeckers of California 
have the habit of storing up food for the 
inclement season. Small round holes are 
dug in the bark of the pine and oak, into 
each of which an acorn is inserted so 
tightly that it is very difficult to take it 
out again. The bark of these trees when 
filled in this way appear at a little dis- 
tance to be studded with nails. 





